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Sire this Refutation went to Preſe, a Work intitled * & New 
© and Impartial Hiſtory of the Church of Chriſt, by T. Haris, 
has come to the notice of the Author ; who takes this opportu- 
nity of remarking, that he apprehends there will be found in the 

following pages, an anſwer for fo much of that book as con- 
tains erroneous aſſertions reſpecting the Society of Friends : 


* moſt of the general charges of T. Hams, againſt the early 


members of that Society, being particularly or virtually dif- 
cuſſed under ſome one or mare of the heads, into which this 
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WHEN the religious ſociety, of Friends | firſt 
attracted public notice, it had this. mark in com- 
mon with the N Chriſtian church, it was 
every where ſpoken. againſt. Numerous wer: 
the miſrepreſentations which its enemies pour 
forth from the preſs; many of which are now only 
remembered, or heard of, by the anſwers which were 
given to them. Others have ſtill ſurvived, and 
are occaſionally brought forth from their obſcurity 
to anſwer the purpoſe of modern malevolence; in 
which, when they fall into the hands of ſuch as do 
not know that they have been fully refuted, they 
are but too ſucceſsful. There are alſo ſome later 
authors who are not to be ſuſpected of a wiſh to 
. miſrepreſent us; but who, drawing their information 
from - unauthentic records, are Ren time to ume 
adding to the miſt with which prejudice delights to 
keep us ſurrounded; and cauſing thoſe who, in their 
ſearch after truth in matters of religion, might be 
willing to examine our doctrines in their genuine 
colours, to turn away in diſguſt from a people, which, 
viewed through the medium of miſrepreſentation, 
appears little more than a heap of deformity. 

We are certainly, compared with the millions of 
our countrymen, but few in aumber; the world, in 
its purſuit of fame, of wealth, and of pleaſure, rakes 
little account of us; and the tracts, which, on 

4 


particular ag, have oo publiſhed by: our 
authors, either to elucidate our doctrines, or to 


much purchaſed out of the pale of our own 
Society. It is not therefore always eaſy to find the 
means of ſetting. the public right,. when we are 
ſore its credulity is abuſed, Where few are diſ- 


poſed to liſten, ſmall is the encouragement to 


TY have, however, thought that it might be woith 
while to review ſome accounts, that have of later 
time been given of us. Indeed it feems a duty 
which we owe to ourſelves, and to thoſe, who are 


liable to be miſled by them; and it is poſſible that 
a work profeſſing to oppoſe names of ac nowledged 


eminence, and works which have received the 


ſtamp of public approbation, may be read for the 
fake of the celebrity of the authors whoſe opinion 
it controverts; though its own author, and the 


ſubject on which he writes, ſhould nor otherwiſe 
be ſufficient to procure notice. 

The reader will perceive, as he goes on, the 
motives which have given riſe to a ſeparate account 
of James Nayler, and to the eee of the 


repens 


defend them, ſeldom attract notice enough to be 
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his. eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ſhould have ſaid fome 


things amiſs, among the many things which he has 


faid ; and as his work is much read, and in general 
deſervedly admired, his ill report extends further; 


and does more injury, than that of an inferior 


author. What degree of credit is to be given to 
that part, which treats of the Society called 
Quakers, will, I hope, appear from the fol 
remarks: in making which I wiſh to acquir bim of 
ill will, and to allow for his want of perſonal ac- 
quaintance with his ſubject, and the ſtrangeneſs with 
which the ſimplicity of a Friend muſt ave in the 
eye of a Lutheran, + 

His account of our origin, ated inſerted in x bis 
hiſtory of the Arminians, wherein we are compared 
to a rank weed, ſpringing up from the negle& of 
reaſon, may be paſled over, as a rhetorical flouriſh; 


inſerted to fill up the antitheſis, or to ſerve as 4 


foil to relieve the ſubje& on which he was treating. 

But, when he makes us his more immediate theme, 

in whatever he is deficient,. or whatever foreign 
A 2 | 
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1 
matter he may have allowed himſelf to add, we 
have a right to expect, that in his affertions he be 


well founded and accurate. In the following 
paſſages (taken from Maclaine's 8vo Engliſh edit. 


of 1768) he appears to me to be, either ill informed, 


inaccurate, or liable to a charge of malevolence, 
which it is not pleaſant to bring againſt fo learned 
and inſtructive an author. In page 29, line 2, the 

nakers are ſaid to have made uſe of their pre- 


tended inſpiration to excite the © moſt vehement 


© commotions in church and ftate.* Now I appeal to 
the page of Engliſh hiſtory, and defy any man to 


ſhow that in the ſtate, any commotions were ever 


excited by theſe people, much leſs (if that were 
poſſible) through deſign. Whitelock, a member of 


parliament, and a circumſtantial recorder of tranſ- 


actions at the time of which Moſheim treats, 
although he now and then mentions the Quakers, 
relates no commotion to which they gave rite. As 
to the church, it is poſhble, ſhe might be troubled 
at ſeeing her authority difputed; but as the avowed 


ground of all diſſent is the apprehenfion of error 


in the eſtabliſhment from which it ſeparates, the 
Friends muft be contented with the common lot 
of reformers, as to the public opinion. toe: i; 
The next ill founded (or unfounded) affertion of 
which I ſhall take notice, is in page zo, line 14, &c. 
where Moſheim confederates Barclay, Keith, and 
Fiſher, into a triumvirate, in order to raiſe that 
beauriful fabric of our diſcipline, which he ſeems 
ro think could never have ariſen from what he 
calls the groſs ignorance of Fox. As I may have 
future occaſion to vindicate George Fox's memory 
from this and other aſperſions, it will here only be 


Ln 
— 


neceſſary to feek for the authority on which 
Moſheim reſts his aſſertions. As he cites none, 


* 


% Fl 
/ 
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and in citations he is generally liberal, it is-not'yery - 
unfair to ſuppoſe he had none; but as the dilci- 

pline has been an object of admiration, and George 
Fox an object of contempt, it was difficult to be- 
lieve that it had him for its author; and therefore 
not unnatural to aſcribe it to others. Nevertheleſs, 
our on hiſtorical memoirs do not aſcribe the 
eſtabliſhment of the diſcipline, to either of thoſe 
three perſons. If we underſtand by diſcipline, 
either the ſetting up of the monthly meetings, or 
the: mode of proceeding in them, we have no 
records from which we can even infer that Barclay, 
Keith, and Fiſher, had any ſhare in it; or that it 
was not .chiefly, if not wholly, brought about 
by the means of Fox. Indeed it is from his 
works alone, that we have any clear account of 
the buſineſs. He deſcribes circumſtantially his 
journeys through England, for the purpoſe of 
eſtabliſhing monthly meetings. It was in 1667, 
the year in which Barclay, then nineteen years old, 
joined the Society; and whoſe youth therefore, 
both as a man and a Friend, makes it improbable - 
he ſhould ſo ſoon be a colleague of George Fox. 
As to Samuel Fiſher, he died in 1665, in priſon, 
where he had been about a year and a half; 
and of about the laſt four years of his life he 
was three years and a half in different priſons,* - 
Deſcribing theſe journeys, George generally uſes - 
the plural; but he mentions, on this occaſion, no 
particular perſons as companions-in the ſervice, as 
on other occaſions he does, particularly in his travels 
in Germany, &c. where Keith among others is 
mentioned. William Penn, in his Riſe and Pro- 
greſs,“ &c. gives no coadjutor to Fox; but ſays that, 
the brethren met him from place to place.? As 


| #Preſatory Epiſtle to Fiſher's Works, by Ellis Hookes, 
A 4 


to the rules of the Society, whoever will conſult 
. the printed collection of them,“ will ſee chat they 

have flowed from time to time, from the yearly 

meeting itfelf; but much of the ſubſtance of them 

is to be found in Fox's epiſtles of 1668, and 1669, 

in the collection of them printed in 1698, when 

his memory was {till freſh. Penn's account is dated 
1694. Fox died in 1690. 

At page 33» we are informed of Keri inteſtine 
diſputes which aroſe among the Quakers ; which, 
fays our author, were generally terminated in a 
ſhort time, and without difficulty; as they were 
about matters of diſcipline, certain cuſtoms and 
manners, and other affairs of little moment.” With- 
out ſtopping to conſider whether diſcipline” be a 
thing of tttle moment or not, it may be obſerved; 
that conteſt is not always eaſily adjuſted, in pro- 

portion to the ſmallneſs of the 1 matter in diſpute; 

and therefore that it ſeems probable there was ſome 
internal ſoundneſs in the conſtitution of this body, 

which could thus eaſily heal after accidental wounds. 

However; as Moſheim mentions the years in which 

theſe differences took place ; and, in a note, quotes 

Sewel (wrong ſpelled Shewell) as his authority, 

it may not be amiſs to judge of his accuracy by 

adverting to the hiſtory of thoſe years in Sewel ; 
in order to diſcover whether his recital warrant us 
to believe, that our early Friends were deficient in 

© fraternal charity and union.” In 1656, we find 

two inſtances, which are probably thoſe to which 

Moſheim alludes. One is an account of ſome ex- 

travagant people at Rotterdam, whom, it ſeems, 

the magiſtrates ſent to Bedlam. Theſe therefore may 
be ſuppoſed to have bred no ſchiſm i in the Quaker- 


4 Extradts from the minutes and advices of the Yearly Meeting, from 
ts firſt inſtitution. - 4to. 1783. 
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church. The other is the well-known (though ill 
underſtood) inſtance of James Nayler, to whoſe 
caſe T have allotted: a ſpecial account.“ In this 
place it may ſuffice to ſay, that he raiſed no diſpute 
about either doctrine or. diſcipline 3 but only was 
thought to over- rate his on talents, and to be en 
travagantly admired by others. In doctrine, for 
Fr that appears, he was an orthodox Friend. 
In 1661, Sewel mentions a diviſion raiſed by the 
means of John Perrot. This had more the aſpes 
of ſchiſm than the preceding; yet I believe it will 
not be found that it occaſioned any ſ n in 
the body; and the facility with which it was ſup- 
preſſed, through the aſſiduity of George Fox, ſeems 
ro prove, even to thoſe: who. will not allow a divine 
interference, either that the body really 
that energy of health to which I have alluded,-or 
that the. © illiterate, . groſsly ignorant, melancholy, 
and fanatical Fox, (to uſe the lan — 
Moſheim) was a man uncommon — : 
compoling differences. R 21} 75393} ot ern awd 
An actual ſeparation is — under: che 
year 1683, on account of diſcipline; ſome perſons 
refuſing to ſubmit to the eſtabliſned rules; and 
alleging; that, ſeeing all had a meaſure of the Spirit 
of Chriſt within them, they ought not to be ſubjeR 
to their brethren. Theſe went ſo 8 ſet up 
ſeparate meetings; but have by degrees ſo dwindled 
away as that (to uſe che — of Sewel; whom 
Moſheim quotes) $ they have vanziheſt like ſnow in 
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as Motheim has it, excommunicated) by the Engliſh 
Friends, after having 


and after warde in England, does indeed appear to 


have been a matter difficult to adjuſt; but can 
ſcarcely with propriety be called a rent in the body. 
Let us ſtate the fact, ſo far as it relates to Keith, 
in the words of Moſheim. Keith was the mo 
learned of the community. By his innovations he 
excited diſcord. He was charged with errors in 
Ris theology. In his turn he charged the American 
Friends with unſound doctrine; particularly with 
eee the whole hiſtory of Chriſt as an alle- 


From this we learn that he was an innovator, 


and was oppoſed: His affertions, therefore, about 


the faith of his American brethren, ought to be 
received with caution 3 they might be the artiſice 
of 4 crafty man to divert the attention of the 
from his own errors; but at any raft they 
are 2 foundation too ſlender for the affertion of 
namely, that the American 
Quakers inen pablichy that Chriſt never exiſted 
bur in the hearts of che faithful. Two things prove 
here was no ſchiſm. One is, that Keith, the oppo- 


nent of the American Friends, was diſowned (or 


pleaded his own cauſe per- 
nl, and reſided among them ſome time; che 
ether; chat the Friends of America and Great Britain 
dave kept up, before and ſince that time, the moſt 

brotherty-intercourſe; preachers from one co 
have” been almoſt continually travelling, with a 
pordiat welcome, in the other; and the general 
aſſemblies of each, particularly the large ones of 
London and Philadelphia, have all along kept up 
a harmonious epiſtolary correſpondence. | I think, 

thereſbre, we may venture to ſay that, here was 
vo diviſion ; to Which 1 fhall take the liberty to add, 
that the account of the — Quakers' diſbelief 
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Chriſt's incarnation; is a falſehood. Moſheim 
indeed would ſcem to inſinuate a like ſecret opinion 
in the Engliſh Quakers; but no one converſant 
with their writings can admit the charge: and if 
the Engliſh Friends be cleared from the 
their long continued unity. with their rankavtins | 
brethren, removes: it alſo from theſe; As 1 
poor Keith, Moſbeim and his tranſlator are 
variance reſpecting the motives of what, Moſheim 
calls, his return to the boſom of the En gliſh church. 
His uniting with: her, for it muſt be recollefted that 
he had been a Preſbyterian, was more likely to have 
been occaſioned by the warmth of her boſom to his 
declining years, in a country living, than by ex- 
aſperation at his difownment by the Friends, of 
reconciliation with a body, from which 1 apprehend 
he had never ſtrayed. 

The aſſertion, at page 42, line 20% that bey 
never ſalute any perſon they meet by the way, is 
intirely falſe. Falſe alſo is it, that they refuſe to 
appear on behalf of their property before à civil 
tribunal.* Theſe circumſtances are mentioned, un- 
true as they are, as proofs of an auſtere, ſtiff, 
proud, and formal ſpirit. The tame 1 
of their property, and non-reſiſtance of injury, are 
however ill adduced as a proof of ſtiffneſs ;- nor 
are the ruſtic ſimplicity of their apparel, and the 
frugality of their tables, mentioned juſt after, muck 
better ſelected as inſtances of their pride. Such 
are the inconſiſtencies of writers who meddle with 
that which they do not thoroughly underſtand, 
or inveſtigate. Wiſer were it, with the 2 1 of 
Gay, to ſay, mutatis mutandis; © - 13 
My pen, with prudent hand, I rein, i 
For who writes much, muſt write in rain. 


dee more on this ſubjec under the bead, Formey. 
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The next page, 43, informs us of a viral council 
af elders, who ſeem to regulate all the diſcipline of 
the; Society. Now this is far from being the caſe 
Although there are in the Society certain perſons 
under the denomination of elders. With regard 
to their office, which is not to interfere in Ss 
general purpoſes of diſcipline, and for an account 
of thoſe: by whom thoſe purpoſes are effected, I 
refer to A Summary of the Hiſtory, Doctrine, 
0 and Diſcipline, of Friends,” which is printed with 
this; but leſt it ſhould be ſaid that the modern 
practice only is there deſcribed, and that Moſheim 
reſers to the ancient one, 1. may inform my 
readers, that the embodying of elders for any 
purpoſe, did not! take place until the preſent 
century, namehy, about 1727, and that! it was: not 
completed until 1754. 

One thing more is alervol. dag the 
elders, in theſe words, It is well known that in 
5 ſome places theſe, ſpeakers (the miniſters) ſhew 
their diſcourſes to the ruling elders, before they 
« deliver. them, &c. Which the places are, is not 
— but ths L _ ret * wart a . 


ny * — — It — 1 
= noted, that the ſtory ſuppoſes our preachers to 
write their diſegurſes; a thing entirely diſapproved 
by the Society, and repugnant to our principles. 
3 ith two more groſs miſrepreſentations Lintend 
cloſe; this, part of my .remarks on Moſheim. 


MI 


the moſt conſiderable congregations, and more 
* eſpecially in thoſe that are erected in London, 
© certain perſons, whoſe vocation it is to be always 

prepared to ſpeak to the people, to prevent meet- 
«* ings from being wholly filent.* The other is chat, 
* theſe appointed ſpeakers have a ſmall ſalary.“ 
From my long reſidence in London (the chief ſeat 
of this pretended proviſion), and perſonal acquaint- 
ance with all the miniſters in it of our Society, I 
ean with confidence pronounce the firſt of t ele 
to be falſe; and, being falſe, the latter ls . 
courſe. ft. 
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SECTION Nl. 


Tr now remains, to trace my author thiueh 
a erroneous opinions and deſcriptions, liberally 
ſpread in his text and in his notes; which, with 
ſome remarks on the notes added by A. Maclaine, 
will ſuffice to ſhow how little dependence ought to be 
placed on either the learning of che author, or the 
eloquence of the tranſlator. In this, however, 1 
muſt be brief. It is well known, that ignorance 

can aſk a queſtion in a minute, which knowledge 
muſt take five to anſwer : ſo obloquy is generally 
quicker work than refutation. 

It ſeems common, with the adverfarics of 
Quakeriſm, to call George Fox a melancholy man. 
I rather believe him to have been facetious ; and I 
ground my belief on his own journal. Others may 
judge for themſelves. : 

Sections VI to XI incluſive, give us the author's 
account of Quaker-dodtines. In theſe ſections much 
is marked as quotation, but without reference to 
any author; and is, probably, not any creed of 
the Quakers, but, a creed for the ng com- 
piled out of the author's apprehenſion of their 
tenets. He ſets out, in his career of deſcription, 
with a ſimilitude which he has found between the 
Quakers and the ancient Myſtics : a compariſon, 
| however, which, on the whole, does our Friends 
no injury, although it is not drawn with perfect 
accuracy. For it appears, from this very cle 
aſtical hiſtory, that whatever were the failings of 
the Myſtics, they ſeem not only to have been re- 
poſitories of — piety through the corrupt 
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and dark ages of the church; but that in that period 
of it in which, ſays our author,“ its corruption was 
complete, and the abuſes that it permitted were 
© gone to the greateſt height of enormity,” if any 
© ſparks of real piety ſubſiſted, to continue the uſe 
of his own words, they were only to be found 
among the Myſtics. For this ſect, renouncing the 
ſubtlety of the ſchools, the vain contentions of the 
© learned, with all the acts and ceremonies of ex- 
« ternal worſhip, exhorted their followers to aim at 
© nothing but internal ſanctity of heart, and com- 
© munion with God, the centre and ſource ot 
c perfection. . | 5 892 ; arty 
With this compariſon then, between Friends 
and the Myſtics, conſtantly in his mind, it was not 
very unnatural that he ſhould uſe their terms, rather 
than ours, in his diſplay of our doctrine; although 
men of tolerably plain underſtandings, ' ſuch as our 
primitive Friends appear to, have been, generally 
know as well as their obſervers and opponents, 
what terms will beſt explain their feelings. Now 
our primitive Friends, not apprehending themſelves 
to be ſo much diſciples of Origen, as of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and wifhing to vindicate their opinions in terms which 
the Chriſtian world underſtood, drew their modes 
of expreſſion chiefly from the Scriptures. Hence 
they derived the expreſſions of Word, Light, Seed, 
and Chriſt within ; and not finding in theſe facred 
records ſuch terms as Divine reaſon, Hidden ſpark, 
and Heavenly Sophia, with her Wedding garments, 
theſe e are ſparingly, if at all, uſed in 
their writings. Moſheim indeed ſays, ſome of 
their writers expatiate largely, with the moſt gaudy; 
and pompous eloquence, on this nuptial attire; 
but as he doth not mention his author, and my 


roll Meſheim'e Hiſtory, Vol. III. P · 301. ad Edition. 8 * K r! | 


of Friends books has not thrown him in 
my way, I muſt withhold, for the preſent, my 
concurrence with his aſſertion. After all this 
colouring of primitive uakeriſm, he relates (in a 
note, page 38) the ignorance of the modern Quakers 
of the ſyſtem of their anceſtors; and ignorant they 
are of its Myſtic dress; ; and he adduces 
Martin and others as a proof of it, for confounding, 
as he aſſerts, the innate Divine light of the ancient 
Quakers, with the operations of the Holy Ghoſt. 
Now an explanation of an ancient father, who 
lived as near to the apoſtolic days, as Martin did to 
thoſe of George Fox, would rather have been 
confidered as an elucidation, than a contradiction 
of apoſtolic doctrine: and it is probable that ſome 
of the confuſion which Moſheim thought he ſaw, 
aroſe,” as is a frequent caſe, from his connecting 
with our doctrines, terms which are not ours. | 
Our Friends do not, that I recolle&, ufe the word 
lonate.* They ſay that, the heavenly gift although 
in man, is not of man; and in the journals which 
fome | of the more ancient Friends have left be- 
hind them, they ſpeak of the firſt dawnings of the 
Divine light on their minds. The journals alſo 
of ſuch 'as of later time have left an account in- 
writing of their lives, deſcribe the operation of the 
principle in a ſimilar manner with thoſe of earlier 
times; and, I believe, whoever will take the trouble 
of reading the firſt pages of ſeveral journals of the 
laſt century, and the like of ſeveral of the preſent, 
will be able to judge for himſelf whether the modern 
Quakers have miſunderſtood, or relinquiſhed, the | 
principles of their predeceſſors. GRIT | 
In the ſame page with this note, the conſequences 


's Wh Cas expreflive of ſuch a meanin Sap nevertheleſs to be 
found in Hugh Turford's * Grounds of a Holy Li N 


| * 
of th&Quaker's principles are profelled io be ſhow 
one of Which is faid to be, that their beef in th 
in-dwelling (reſidence in the inward frame is nearer 
Moſheini's'expreſſion) of Chriſt, draws after it an 
opinion that the Scriptures do n r. oint our the 
way of ſalvation, nor lead men in it. 315 J. 15.) 
I might deny this conſequence, wha! ltTh&e 
rely for its confutation; on our author's Tubſequent 
words. For he ſays (fivelines further) The only- 
advantage, that, in their opinion, reſults from a pe- 
©ruſal of the holy Scriptures, is, that thuy excite to 
© liſte to the Gates 1 che in nternal word, and to 
go to the ſchool of Ch ain, Who teaches within 
them.“ Now if they are- allowed to lead men to 
Chriſt, they muſt point out the way, becauſe Chriſt 
Han ſaid “I am the way.“ Molheim, in this plate 
as appears by his note at p. 39) does not pretend 
he is deſcribing what the Qu: ers really Hy hold; but 
that |\which he thinks they” muſt hold coniſently 
with their teners; but this ſample may ſuffice; to. 
ſhow with what accuracy he driys his conſequences ; p 
and we may confine" our remaining examination 10 
what he aſſerts to be their belief and their praftice. | 
The Ninth Section, therefore, which'denies'© the 
exiſtence of the man Chriſt Jeſus, together with 
the accounts in Scripture of is Wümme origin, his 
life and actions; his ſatisfaction, 4 ſuffer. 
ings' to form an eſſential part S theokogys 
as it is founded on the ſandy foundation of the 
preceding one, may be truſted to that for its over- 
throw; without ſpending much more time in re- 
viewing it, than has lady been allotted to the 
aſſertions which it —ů . reſpecting the Ame- 
rican Quakers, and the inſinuations reſpecting the 
Engliſh ones. I alfo paſs over the Tenth Section, 
| becauſe, although it doth not deſcribe with accu- 
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2 it — to be clearer than, 8 
From ob 


dl worſhip us oe is owned by Friends will accom- 


as an account of the mode 


pany this work, the reader may make the com- 


1 £—A of the RiGhoods c of the 8 Section 


(a p. 42) have been already noted: it ſeems 


erefore only, but ſcarcely, Sb to obſerve, 


that if we take his account of Quaker-morality 
altogether, it will not ſubject its profeſſors to cen- 


Firſt he tells us that the faithful are to 


825 avoid every thing that tends 10 gratify the external 


«© ſenſes and paſſions' (this however is no tenet of 
the Quakers) * or, (and a uſeful word this, or, is) 
* ſuch pleaſure is to be ſo modified by reaſon and 
1 „ medization, as to prevent its debaſing and corrupt - 

ing the mind.“ This latter alternative, which I 
es no Friend will Aialaim, is ſo much like 
the. apoſtle James calls, to keep himſelf un- 
tted by —9 world, that if the poor Quakers do 


but alſo. © viſit the widows and facherlels 4 in their 


« affliction,” it will be hard for ſuch as our author 


to. deny, 35 5 THEY: have arrived at che ſubſtance | 


of true 
The T Twelfth Section contains fb Kalbe, 
which have been already ſpoken to; and ſome 


inaccuracies reſpecting diſcipline which may be 
ad PE to the account in. the Summary. 
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SECTION me 1 i 0 % 


I HAVE already teſtified my readiveſs to believe 
that the account of our Society by Moſheim, fraught 
as it is with maccuracy, may, nevertheleſs, not be 
intentionally malevolent :/ it is to be remembered 
that he lived at a diſtance from the places where the - 
members of the Socicty which he was deſcribing 
had their abode; and his literary friends in 
England were, probably, ſuch as were 8 
but little acquainted with our principles. This 1 


am warranted in ſuppoſing, from having frequently 


obſerved how little even ſome of our countrymen, 

with whom we daily converſe, enter into an exami- 
nation of our motives : which, -as formerly the 

had the lot to be miſrepreſented and traduced, be- 
cauſe our manners were diſſimilar to thoſe of the 
age, and novel; ſo now theſe ſeem to have become 
too familiar, to excite much curioſity reſpeRting the 
principles from which they ariſe, We are 
conſidered as a good fort of people in the main, 
who refuſe to fight, and to ſwear, and to pay 
tithes; and while the improved manners of the 
age allow that for theſe, and other ſingularities, 
we ought not to be moleſted, the public in general 
cares little further about us; and ſeldom i inquires a 
reaſon of the hope that is in us. But the excuſes 
which I willingly ſeek for Moſheim, I cannot fo rea- 
dily find for his tranſlator. Archibald Maclaine is 
a Briton; a reſident in the country, in which our 
Society took its origin, and in which, when he 
prepared his tranſlation, as at preſent, it ſubſiſted. 

B ; 
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It behoved him therefore, when he found in his 
author fo diſtorted a portrait, to have inquired, to 


Rave ſeen, whether it were a true reſemblance of 


the original ; and not himſelf to have heightened 
the caricature, Let us begin with his note reſpect- 

ing the character of Fox, whom he labours to 
repreſent as a man of a turbulent ſpirit. The firſt 
of the note gives an account of an anonymous 


defender of the Quakers, who had repreſented 


Fox as a meek, contented, eaſy, ſteady man. The 
teſtimony of this author Maclaine rejects, becauſe 


he ſuppoſes him to draw his account from Penn, 


who -was intimate with Fox; and from Ellwood, 


who had been in his company. Maclaine how- 


ever chooſes to refer us to Sewel, from whoſe 
biſtory be ſelects three inſtances of i Fouts oppo- 
ſition to * miniſters in the public celebration of 


divine forging, - at Nottingham, Mansfield, and 


Market Boſworth.” I ſhall not ſtop long to inquire 
whether the ſermon be a part of divine ſervice; - 
nor to admit that Fox frequently, in the early part 
of his career, did promulgate his doctrines in the 
public places for worſhip ; but, as the paſſages are 
Mort, {ſhall lay the words of Sewel before * 
readers. The tranſactions are all of the yea 

1649, and may therefore eaſily be found in — 
edition of Sewel. Mine is the firſt Engliſh one, 


1722. Nottingham — he went away to the 


I ſteeple-houſe, where the prieſt took for his text 
* thefe words of the apoſtle Peter.” We have 
* a moſt” (probably a ke for, more®) <* ſure 
« word of prophecy, whereunto ye do well that ye 
ec take heed, as unto a light that ſhineth in a dark 
6 place, until the day dawn, and the day-ſtar ariſe in 


® It ſcems, by the way, not eaſy, in our ttanſlation, to find what conſis 
tutes the compariſog, in this paſſage. 
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your hearts.” * And he told the people that this - 
© was che Scripture, by which they were to try al! 
* doctrines, religions, and opinions. G. Fox hearing 
* this, felt ſuch mighty power and godly zeal By dey 
“ing in him, that he was made to cry out, O 
* it is not the Scripture, but it is the Holy ; by 
© which the holy men of God gave forth the Serip- 
* tures, whereby opinions, religions, and judg its, 
© are to be tried. That it was it, which led in into al 
truth, and gave the knowledge thereof. For the 
Jews had the Scriptures, and yet reſiſted the Holy 
Ghoſt, and rejected Chriſt, the bright morning 
* ſtar, and perſecuted him and his apoſtles; though 
© they took upon them to try their doctrine by the 
cS8criptures; but they erred in judgment, and did 
not try them aright, becauſe they did it without 
the Holy Ghoſt. He thus ſpeaking, the officers 
© came and took him away and put him in a naſty 
© ſtinking priſon.” Before I proceed, I would juſt 
remark how little Moſheim, when he faid that the 
modern ' Quakers miſapprehend the doctrines of 
their anceſtors, &c. (ſee his note at page 38) would 
have thanked his. tranſlator for referring to this 
way, -i Sewel adds that the ſheriff who examined 
x, [was ſo little apprehenſive of his turbulenee, 
— he] took him to his own houſe from the com- 
mon priſon; that he was ſo much affected witll 
the interview, that he ſent for a woman with whom 
he had traded, confefling that he had wronged 
her, and muſt make reſtitution ; ; and that he and 
ſome others were moved to exhort the people to 
repentance. Such were the effects of Fox's decla- : 
ration, whether turbulent or otherwiſe, 
The account Sewel gives of the I at 
Mansfield is this. Whilſt G. Fox was in this 
© place, he was moved to got to the ſteeple houſe, and 
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declare there the truth to the prieſt and the people; 
which doing, the people fell on him, and ſtruck 
© him down, almoſt ſmothering him, for he was 
© cruelly beaten and bruiſed with their hands, bibles; 
© and ſticks. Then they haled him out, who was 
© hardly able to ſtand, and put him into the ſtocks; 
© where he ſat ſome hours: and they having brought 
© horſe-whips, threatened to whip him. After ſome 
© time they had him before the magiſtrates, at a 
© knight's houſe : who ſeeing how ill he had been 
© uſed, ſet him at liberty, after much threatening. 
© But the rude multitude ſtoned him out of the 
town.“ Here was certainly turbulence ; but I 
think the paſſage not well adduced to prove it 
upon Foxx. | | 8 
Reſpecting Market Boſworth, Sewel gives this 
ſhort relation Coming into the public place of 
© worſhip, he [G. F.] found Nathaniel Stevens 
© preaching, who was prieſt of the town where 
G. Fox was born; here G. Fox taking occaſion to 
© ſpeak, Stevens told the people he was mad, and 
© that they ſhould not hear him; though he had 
© ſaid before to one colonel Purfoy, concerning him, 
© that there was never ſuch a plant bred in England. 
The people now being ſtirred up by the prieſt, fell 
© upon G. Fox and his friends, and ſtoned them out 
© of the town.” env} = If 36 
Maclaine's note at page 28 contains ſeveral parti - 
culars. The firſt, about a naked woman, is men- 
tioned without authority. I ſhall not take upon 
me to determine whether it be manufactured. out 
of a ſtory in Whitlock's memorials, of the preacher 
in Whitehall being diſturbed by a Quaker, whom 
Cromwell ordered to be taken before a magiſtrate. 
The ſtory about the man with a drawn ſword, is 
alſo in Whitlock; but my readers may. judge 


FY 


whether he were one of a people who diſclaim the 
uſe of arms. As to T. Adams (Aldam, I believe) 
he appears, in foretelling the downfal of Cromwell, 
to have been a true prophet 3* and our own 
accounts of him mention both his denunciation 
againſt Oliver, and the manner of it, by tearing his 
on cap. The ſtory alſo of the woman who went 
into the parliament-houſe, is recorded by Sewel, 
ſpeaking of 1658; and the ſpeedy accompliſtiment 
of her prophecy, ſeems to affiw/no! ſtigma on the 
ſociety which reckoned her among its members. 
Sewel doth not mention her name; but ſays ſimply 
this A certain woman .came once into the par- 
« lament with a pitcher in her hand, which ſhe 
breaking before them, told them, fo ſhould they 
© be broken to pieces; which came to paſs not long 
© after. T But of all che perſons, who, under che 
name of Quakeriſm, have been ſuppoſed to give 
occaſion for the outcry of fanaticifm, James Nayler 
is to our detractors the favorite object of attack; 
and they ſeem to think the charge made good by 
merely recurring to his name. But T believe if 
we draw aur account of Nayler from no better 
authority chan A. Maclaine's note, we ſhall be at 
ſome loſs for what particulars to criminate. him; 
or to join with the annotator in pronouncing him 
© the moſt extravagant uaker that ap peared in 
this time.“ He tells us (from Neal's hiſt ory of the 
Puritans, and from an account of Nayler's trial) 
that Nayler was a man of parts, and ſo much 
admired by theſe fanatics' (meaning the Quakers) 
that they blaſphemouſly gare him ſundry extrava- 
gant titles. He afterwards ſpeaks of certain letters, 
full of blaſphemous abſurdity, written by Hannah 
Stranger, Richard Fairman, and others ; and all this 


Sewell, 185. ＋ Ibid, 
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while he does not tell us 'a word of what poor 


Nayler faid or did on the occaſion. So that it would 
ſeem that to be called by blaſphemous titles is to 


be more extravagant than to give them. But the 


fact is, both Nayler and his wild admirers were diſ- 
claimed by the Quakers. The latter indeed were 
perſons of ſo little note, that their names would 
ſcarcely have ſurvived to this time, but for the 
injury which they did by their flattery to Nayler; 
whom Maclaine allows to have been a ſenſible man, 
and ſome of Thale Wriungs ſhow him to have been 
a meek one.“. 
The notes (7). at page 31; arid (0 at page 
32, relate to the character of Penn. What is 
aſſerted in them, .xeſpetting his intimacy with 
Peters. the Jeſuit, and his embaſſy to Holland, is 
drawn. from Burnett; who is, I believe, the only 
voucher for them. With regard to his vanity, he 
inly ſeems, - not to have conſulted: it, when in 
early life he abandoned, for his religion, the 
atronage of the kirig's brother, heir, and the 
igh admiral of his realm. His ſtile may yer” be 
judged of by his numerous writings. I have 
already touched upon the account of Keith, and 
POS think it material to make any addition” 


Sx For further particulars os James ene n. e 
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SECTION IV. 


FOR ME V. 


THE miſrepreſentations of Friends in Formey's 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory were rather diffuſely animad- 
verted on, ſeveral years ago, in an anonymous” 
pamphlet, entitled A Letter to Dr. Formey,? 
printed for Nicoll, London, 1766 ;* and I be- 
lieve it will be found that many of the foregoing 
remarks on the account given by Moſheim, are 
equally applicable 10 this author, whoſe narrative 
in great meaſure ſeems to be taken from that of 
the learned profeſſor. | | 

The charge of turbulence on the character of 
George Fox; the pretended origin of the Quakers? 
tenets, as drawn from thoſe of the ancient Myſties; 
the accuſing them of depreciating the Scripture, 
and ſome of them of making the incarnation of 
Chriſt no more than an allegory ; the account of 
their having perſons always prepared to ſpeak in 
their religious aſſemblies ; and that they reje& all 
which may confer pleaſure upon ſenſe; are fallacies 
which I need not again refute. But there are a 
few things, in that part of Formey's account which 
relates to the riſe and progreſs of the Society, 
which do claim ſome particular attention and reply. 
He ſays that the Quakers in the time of Charles I. 
« dared to interrupt the public worſhip, and furiouſly 
* attacked thoſe who celebrated it, (p. 240, Vol. 2. 
Engliſh tranſlation, London, Davis, 1766), The 

* My copy is the Second Edition. 
B 4 
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firſt account we have of any perſon, afterwards 
called a & 55 interrupting a miniſter in his 
ſermon, is that mentioned by Maclaine, reſpecting 
George Fox at Nottingham.“ This was in 1649, 
as were the occurrences at Mansfield and at Boſ- 
worth. Charles I. was beheaded in 1648; and 


the name of Quaker was impoſed in 1650. It is 


probable that the words * and furiouſly attacked 
thoſe who celebrated it, may not have been in- 


tended to mean a perſonal aſſault ; but they con- 
_ vey ſuch a meaning, however adverſe to the prac- 


tice of a people which Formey juſtly repreſents 
(page 245) as refuſing, on any occafion, to fight. 

The order that Cromwell re-eſtabliſhed in the 
© ſtate,” continues Formey, repreſſed the impetuo- 
c ſity of theſe madmen, who, under the pretence of 
© obeying the Spirit, diſregarded all laws, both 
divine and human. He found it neceſſary to lay 
© afide all lenity, and inflifted the heavieſt puniſh- 
© ments.” This, if true, would ſeem to ſhow 
the opinion of a cotemporary, and, waiving his 
political character, a perſon of no mean abilities, 


reſpecting the Quakers ; but it is far from truth. 
During the Commonwealth, Friends were indeed 


ſeverely perſecuted; but it was generally under the 
pretence of vagrancy, many of them being con- 
cerned to travel for the promulgation of their 


doctrines; and not by any new act of the parlia- 
ment, none having been made reſpecting them; or 


by us <orepr of Cromwell, for that was an autho- 
rity which he did not aſſume. On the contrary, 
although he is charged with conniving at thoſe 
ſeverities which he might have reſtrained ; he him- 
ſelf forebore any attempt to puniſh, in caſes Which 
fell under his immediate notice. Two of them 


* Sec Page 18 to 18. - 
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may ſerve as inſtances. Edward Burrough, a moſt 


zealous preacher among Friends (who in che time | 


of Charles II. ended his days in priſon) wrote.thus 


to Cromwell in 1655: That the Lord's, contro- - 


c verſy Was againſt him, becauſe he had not been 


« faithful in God's work; but that he had taken His 


© reſt and eaſe upon a lofty mountain of pride and 
* vain glory, having ſet up himſelf to be worſhipped, 
and exalting his own horn, without giving glox 
and honour to God—that he had not 2 
„his vows made to the Lord in the day of dif- 
* treſs; and that now he ſuffered grievous oppreſſion, 
* cruelty, and tyranny, to be acted in his name, by 
* unjuſt impriſonments, and perſecution of the Lord's 
people. That therefore the Lord would bring his 
judgments upon him, except he did repent.? No 
puniſhment, to Burrough was conſequent of this 
bold hey! on jt it confirms my opinion 
that Cromwell was not perſonally rigorous to the 
Friends of that day. They blamed him rather for 
not preventing, than for inflicting, puniſhment, - 
Thoſe who have written concerning the Quakers 


generally agree in giving to George Fox, the pre- 


eminence of being the founder of the Society; and 


there is little reaſon to doubt that he was conſidered 


ſuch by the nation at large, in 1654. Had Crom- 
well therefore formed a deſign of ſuppreſſing the 

Friends, and had determined to attempt it by the 
heavieſt puniſhments, he ſcarcely would have let 
{lip an opportunity of letting the weight of his diſ- 


pleaſure fall upon Fox: and the rather as he cer- - 


tainly had been an eminent oppoſer of-the miniſters, 
and was taxed with it by Oliver himſelf. Never- 
theleſs we find him on moſt occaſions ready to 
attend to the applications of Fox. In this, year, 


* Burrough's Works, Folio, 97, Sewel, 142. 
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Fox was taken up at Whetſtone in Leiceſterſhire, 
as he was about to go to a meeting, by fome 
whe of colonel Hacker's regiment. There was 
at thar time ſome talk of a plot againſt Cromwell. 
The colonel wiſhed to perſuade G. Fox to remain 
at home, and not to frequent meetings. With this 
_ condition he refuſed to comply, on which Hacker 
ſent him a' priſoner to the Protector. The firſt 
effect of this arreſt was a requiſition on Oliver's 
part that Fox ſhould ſign a paper, promiſing not to 
take up a carnal weapon againſt him or the govern- 
ment, with a liberty for Fox to put it in ſuch 
words as he choſe. With this he complied, diſ- 
wr, Yap uſe of an outward weapon againſt any 
man.“ He had (the ſame day, I think) an audience 
_ of Cromwell, the particulars of which are not to 
our preſent purpoſe, but the concluſion of it is re- 
markable. I give it in the words of Fox; and I 
hope the account of one who is eſteemed the chief 
of a perſecuted people, may be taken in favour of 
the man, of whom they complain, for not uſing his 
power to reſtrain the rage of their oppreſſors. 
People coming in,” ſays 6. Fox (Journal, folio, 
1694, p. 138) „1 drew a little back; and as I 
© was turning he carched me by the hand, and, with 
© tears in his eyes, ſaid, Come again to my houſe, 
& for if thou and I were but an hour of a day 
together, we ſhould be nearer the one to the 
& other; adding that he wiſhed me no more ill 
© than he did to his own ſoul. I told him, if he did, 
© ke wronged his own foul: and I bid him hearken 
© to God's voice, that he might ſtand in his counſel 
© and obey it; and if he did fo, that would keep 
© him from hardneſs of heart; but if he did not hear 
God's voice, his heart would be hardened. And 
ce mort on this ſabje& under the head Encyclopedia. 
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©he ſaid it was true. Then J went out, and ben 
captain Drury (who had brought him to town 
from Hacken and was in CromwelPs guards) 
came out after me, he told me his lord protector 
© ſaid I was at liberty, and might go whither 3 
< would !” | 

. Having' diſpatched the times of Cromwell, our 
cha dihIetati proceeds to inform us that the 
of the Quakers was ſoftened by degrees, and that 
under the reign of Charles II. there was no ſubject 
of complaint againſt them. Yer he tells us that the 
king was not well diſpoſed towards them, as they 
refuſed to take an oath on any occaſion whatever. 
Theſe two aſſertions do not well accord with each 
other, as they certainly do not with truth. The 
legiſlature in this reign, whether fonnded or not, 
did complain of the Quakers, when it made a law 
entitled An Act for preventing miſchiefs and 
« dangers that may ariſe by certain perſons called 

© Quakers and others, refuſing to take lawful oaths.? 


They are alſo mentioned unfavourably in one or 
both of the Acts in this reign for ſuppreſſing con- 


venticles. 


As to the king, it is probable that he troubled 
himſelf very little about them, except when parti- 
cular application was made to him. On one hand, 
he gave his aſſent to the laws by which they were 
perſecuted ; and oF the other, he liſtened to the 


complaints of their grievances, which they pre- 
ferred' to him : particularly in 1661, when he put 
a ſtop to the capital puniſhments which were 


iuflicted on them in New England; and in 1672, 
when' he releaſed about four hundred who were 


priſoners in Great Britain, by a pardon under the 


Great Seal.“ An account of this tranſaction, and a 


* # See the Summary, and See), in los. 
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n y of the pardon may be ſeen in Goprge: Whire- 
d's Journal, entitled his Chriſtian's (Progreſs 3 
in Wbich alſo are accounts of other inſtances of the 
perſonal civility of Charles II. to the people called 
Quakers. The check which the king gave to the 
New England perſecutors, was at the inſtance of 
Edward Burrough, before mentioned, to whom, 
as. well a5 to ſeveral, other friends, he gave an 
W of conference with him. 41 10 
t may not be neceſſary . to contradict every 
aſſertion which this author makes; but I ſhall juſt 
mention one more, relating to the civil conduct of 
the Society, which is certainly erroneous. He ſays 
© they never go to law, or take upon themſelves 
c any oflice. of civil ſociety.” The fact is that they 
are reſtrained by the rules of their diſcipline, from 
ſwing each other at law, and enjoined to refer their 
differences to arbitration. If either party refuſe to 
comply with either of theſe regulations, or, having 
complied, to abide by the award, the rules difect 
that he {hall be diſowned; in i 8 caſe the other 
party is at Hberty to purſue his remedy at law: 
and members of this Society, as they are liable to 
he called into courts of law by their fellow ſubjects, 
are certainly not debarrcd their privilege, as Engliſh- 
men, of being plaintiffs; ncither do they always, 
decline to exerciſe it. | 
As to the other part of the aſſertion, they cer- 
tainly fill many offices of civil ſociety, as truſtees, 
aſlignees, executors, guardians, arbitrators, mana- 
gers of public charities, and the like. If our 
author means offices in pariſhes, Wards, hundreds 
and counties, in which they are Jeſs, fr cquently 
found than others, it muſt be recollected that 
either the oath Which is the admiſſion to ſuch 
offices, or ſomething to be performed in them incon- 
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ſiſtent with a Friend's ſcruples, is the cauſe of his 


avoiding them; and not a deſire to withhold his ſhare 
of ſervice from the community. When no ſuch im- 


pediments ſubſiſt, our Friends have not commonly 


ſhown ſuch a diſpoſition to withhold their ſervices; 
as appears by the {tations they often filled in che go- 
vernment of Pennſylvania; and we not unfre- 
quently find them in this country in ſome public 
offices, particularly in thoſe of overſeer of the 
poor, and ſurveyor of the high ways: and it pro- 
bably has been ſo from their beginning, for dur 
writings, I think, mention inſtances of their bei 
troubled when chuſen to offices, before the affir- 
mation was legally current in any caſe. John 
Whiting, one of our early hiſtorians, mentions 
himſelf being an overſeer in 1679.“ | 


From the firſt appearance of aur Society, nume 


rous have been the aſperſions caſts on us by thoſe 
of others. But I muſt be allowed: to fay that 
much: of the flander which we have ſuffered; has 
been either occaſioned by inferences drawn. by our 


enemies from our acknowledged belief, which we 


ourſelves by no means ſubſcribe to; or by urging 
us on points not immediately connected with our 
main doctrine, and concerning which the experience 
of many centurics has ſhown that pious men have 
not been able to agree. Of the latter ſort are the 
clamours which have been raiſed againſt us for 


heterodox opinions concerning the Divine and the 


human natures of Chriſt, and the manner of their 
union. By Formey we are ſaid to attribute to 
Chriſt a double body : from what authority, as he 


does not mention, I cannot inveſtigate. But ĩt 


* ion expoſed in ſome memoirs of the ſafferiogs of Erler 
and many others of the people called 1 in the welt « 8 
I 71. reprinted 1796. 
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ſhould be remembered that the object of Friends 


doctrine (or to ſpeak more in their own language 
of their miſſion) was not to controvert or to eſtab- 
liſh opinions on thoſe points which had long, and 
(if we may judge from the little love that attended 
the diſcuſſion), vainly, occupied mankind; bur, 
without denying the orthodox belief, whatever it 
might be, to turn men's attention to one, which 
had been too much overlooked. The affirming 
therefore of Chriſt within, was in addition to the 
belief of his life and ſufferings at Jeruſalem ; and 


certainly doth no more contain a denial of them, i in 


a greater or leſs degree, than the diſcovery of 
ſome quality of fuperior excellence in any man, 
would draw after it a belief that he had Joſt all 
the excellence which we had allowed him to po- 
feſs before. With regard to the charge of our 
undervaluing the Scripture, -it has been ably re- 
plied to by many of our authors, as it is by the 
anonymous examiner of Formey already mentioned. 

Theſe remarks may ſerve as a caution to the 


| reader, againſt taking on truſt whar he may find 
Rated by various authors, as Quaker-principles, 
when they do not refer to acknowledged writings 


of our own: and with this, after I have obviated 
one more aſſertion, I ſhall take my leave of Formey. 
He fays (p. 244) that the Quakers allow that 
© a man cannot poſſeſs this light, unleſs he mortifies 
© the fleſh, and weakens the power of his ſenſes.” T 
think this is Monkery, and not Quakeriſm. They 
aſſert with the Scripture, that the light ſhineth 
in darkneſs, and ſay that it not only diſcovers the 


fins of the fleſh, but gives power to ſubdue them. 


According to Formey, a man muſt firſt overcome 
all his evil propenſities; and ſo, as it is the pro- 
vince of Chriſt * to deſtroy the works of the devil,” 
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be in ſome ſort, and primarily, his own . 
and then he vill receive the heavenly viſitant. 
Not ſo ſay the Quakers”, or the Scripture. — 
was Paul, before he was enlightened? A 

cutor. What was Felix, when he trembled wich 
conviction? A laſcivious Gentile. 
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IT is difficult to give a ſerious refutation of an 
account in which truth and falſehood, jeſt and ſe- 
riouſneſs, are ſo blended as they are in that which 
Hume gives of our religious ſociety, in his Hiſtory 
of England. I had therefore put together a few 
jocoſe remarks on it, as the propereſt anſwer to 
ſuch a motley performance. But ſeeing religion 
itſelf is not a proper ſubject for a jeſt, ſo neither is 
he, who is ſo far miſtaken as to joke with its pro- 
feſſors. I therefore deſtroyed my eſſay, and now 
propoſe briefly to ſhow how inadequate Hume was, 
in the rallying temper he aſſumed, when he daſhed 
out his account of the Quakers, to give ſuch a 
hiſtory of a people who were his cotemporaries, 
as ſhould add credit to his recital of events long paſt. 
His account of George Fox is ſeaſoned with that 
kind of hyperbole, which gives a reliſh to light 
diſcourſe ; but doth not bear the ſtricteſt inquiry, 
or furniſh the trueſt information. So that when he 
at once ſays the Quakers began with the loweſt 
vulgar, and had George Fox, a ſhoe-maker, for their 
founder, that Fox-long wore leather for the ſake 
of ſingularity, and never dwelled a moment in a 
place, we. may paſs theſe and other flouriſhes as 
figures of his rhetoric, and proceed. But when 
he tells us, that all the ceremonies which were in- 
vented by pride and oſtentation, were rejected by 
Fox and his diſciples, from motives of ſuperior 
pride and oſtentation, we may queſtion his power 


— 


of penetrating into their motives, and withhold gar 
aſſent. C2400 e et mz DYvagen 203 1 
His account of the origin of the naine Quaker, 
is not that which the Society itſelf bath handed 
down to it; ſee the Summary,“ nor doth his ac- 
count of their fury in breaking into churches as 
they are termed), well agree with what he acknow- 
ledges of their patience under ſuffering. That they 
crept into the army after they joined” our: ſociety, 
I believe to be untrue. That ſeveral: of the early 
Friends had been in it, is true: alſo that ſome, pro- 
bably whilſt in it, received their doctrines. But as 
the laying aſide of arms was their conſtant practice, 
it is more probable that they left it as ſoon as they 
could.“ The following are groſs inaccuracies. 
Hume might not, poſſibly, know better; but a 
writer who neglects to procure the information 
which he might eaſily obtain, deſerves the leſs 
excuſe for his ignorance. * Each roſe up in his 
© place (viz. in their meetings), and delivered the 
© extemporary inſpirations of the Spirit.” Again, 
© Sometimes a great many preachers were moved 
© to ſpeak at once. „„ 
The ſtory of the faſting Quaker is cited from 
Whitlock, who reports it, like a newſpaper, as in- 
telligence from Colcheſter, in 1655. This was the 
year in which, according to Sewel, James Parnel 
died, in the caſtle there, of ſheer ill uſage ; to pal- 
late whoſe cruel treatment, it was given out that 
he had injured himſelf by faſting, and afterwards 
by immoderate eating. I will not affirm that the 
ſtory was made out of this; but there ſeems 
enough in this, for it to pick up the reſt by the 


0 


* Several, however, remained in the army until Cromwell, in 1654, re- 
quired an oath of them, when, on their refuſal, they were diſbanded, 
Sewel, Book 3, beginning. | | 

[2 


* 


- -way from Colcheſter to Whitehall. The other ſtory 


of the naked female is already ſpoken to, under the 
head, Moſheim. I have there alſo touched upon 
James Nayler's cafe, but having endeavoured to give 
it a particular elucidation,* it may now be left, 
with remarking, that it doth not appear he ever 
did fancy himſelf transformed into Chriſt, and be- 
come the Saviour of the world ; and that Nayler 
himſelf, as well he might, denied the ſtory of raiſing 
| Dorcas Erbury from the dead; and further, that 
if this unworthy Dorcas ſwore that he had done it, 
it may ſerve to ſhow in ſome degree what ſort of 
people they were who led James Nayler aſide; 
ſeeing genuine Quakers refuſe to ſwear. 


® Sec the ble annered. 
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SECTION VI. 
' THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


I DO not know that the editors of the Ency- 
clopædia Britannica can be reckoned miſreprefentors 
of the ſociety of Friends; for they candidly extract 
from the Summary, already mentioned, our 
own account of our peculiar tenets; but they pre- 
face this account with ſo unpleaſant a character of 
George Fox, as js not likely to give their readers 
much predeliction for a body, of which he is ſaid 
to be the founder. In our own language, how- 
ever, we chuſe to call him ſimply the firſt. The 
determined oppoſition which G. Fox gave to ſome 
of the religious and civil practices of the nation, 
has made it current to charge him with fanaticiſm 


and turbulence; and the evident deficiency of 


human learning, which is every where to be ob- 
ſerved in his writings, have occaſioned the outcry 
ægainſt him to be mixed with ſtrains. of contempt. 
In this cry our Encyclopædiſts have joined; or 
rather, after it had ſubſided, they have raiſed it 
again: from what motives they ſhould know beſt; 
but probably not to recommend the hiſtory of a 
people which they deſcribe as compoſed of rational 
beings; and on which, in ſome inſtances, they 
beſtow their commendations. It falls out, how- 
ever, very well for the memory of George Fox, 
that they have not been contented to calumniate 


him in general terms; but for proof have adduced 


two charges from books which bear his name, and 
C 2 . 
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one from a manuſcript letter, ſaid to be written by 
him to Oliver Cromwell. | | 

Let us then examine the validity of the ſources 
from which their information is drawn: and to this 
inveſtigation they themſelves furniſh a clue, by 
ſaying they have received it from the © theological 
© works of Mr. Leſlie,” | 1 

It may not be much amiſs, at ſetting out, to ex- 


amine what ſort of a man this Leſlie was; for we 


ſhall find that one of the charges will principally 
reſt on his candour and veracity. He was, at the 
time he became an anonymous champion for the 
Epiſcopalians againſt the Quakers, a nonjuring 
clergyman, in the reign of King William: and one 
cannot indeed wonder that he did nor like ſuch a 


mild prince; for he ſays, (Reply to Anguis Flagel- 


Jatus, p. 330.) ſpeaking of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and her perſecution of the Anabaptilts, 
There was an age when ſome zeal was ſhewn 
<©apainſt them. The '24th' November, 1538, four 
Dutch Anabaptiſts bare faggots at Paul's croſs, 


and the 27th November, two Dutch Anabaptiſts 


mere burnt in Smithfield.” And ſo he goes on to 
recount how four more were burnt in theſe zealous 
times; and that at length, the queen commanded 


the whole ſchiſmatic corps to depart the realm in 


twenty days, upon pain of impriſonment and for- 
feiture of goods and chattels. He does not even 


tell us of an act of parlament ; But,“ he goes on, 


s when theſe guards (i. e. faggots, fire, and baniſl- 
ment, ) were taken away, and the Dutch toleration 
as made a precedent for the Engliſh reformation, 
< in the grand ſchiſm and rebellion of 41, then the 
flood gates of the infernal pit being fully ſet open, 
the ſun and the air were ſoon darkened with the 
« {moke” (i. e. diſſenters.) I paſs by ſome furtheranala- 
* 3 % 


- 
* 
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gous epithets, and haſten to the conſequence, which 
he ſays was, that *the monſter came to its full growth 
of deformity in the Quakers.” Which, though it was 

* farrowed in Holland, and ſent to be nurſed in Eng- 
land, was begot by Rome. For John Beccold, che 
< tailor of Leyden, or John Matthias, the baker of 
© Harlem, and other mechanicks, who led the dance 
in Dutch land, were as incapable of themfelves, to 
© have broached theſe: herefies, as our cobler G. Fox, 
and other raſcally vermin, tinkers, tailors, : and 
© fidlers, who danced: after their pipe here.“ In 
theſe quotations, I have not intentionally added or 
diſplaced a word; and have only omitted for 


brevity's ſake, where the context was more ſwelled 


with - intolerance; or abuſe, than is neceſſary for 
our purpoſe. Here then we perceive that Charles 
Leſſie was what is called a high churchman, an 
approver of perſecution, and, I think I may add, 
without abuſe of words, a virulent oppoſer of the 
Quakers. It appears therefore that we are to 
receive what he ſays with many grains of doubt: 
and one would wonder that the editors in this 
polite and enlightened” age, . Der his 
teſtimony. 
They have however an forth. * the mud 
of his page, three charges againſt George Fox, 
with: Which they preſent us, as if they were un- 
anſwerable: and here I may again obſerve, that it 
is the duty of thoſe who undettake to aſſert upon 
the word of an enemy, not to omit to inquire if 
nothing has _ or can be, ſaid on the. other 
de. inen modi nr io 714 vs * 0 
''E ee Aa In a book called Mew 
out of the North, (page 15) he ſays of hifnſelf; 
«© 1;am the door that ever was, the ſame Chriſt 
*«, yeſterday, today; and for ever.“ Thus the : Ency- 


ws 


ia. To refute this charge, i it is only neceffar 
-recite the paſſage as it ſtands 1 in the book itſelf, 
printed in 4to. 1654. 
Now to all dear ones I ſpeak. The fame 3 
(which is Chriſt), the ſame ſpirit, rakes upon it 
© now as ever was. The fame world is now as 
' © ever was. The fame temptations and the fame 
* devils, and the ſame worſhip of the world, twinin 
into another form and colour. And Jeſus Chriſt 
s is the way, the truth, and the life. He is the 
door that all muſt paſs thro?, and he is the 
porter that opens it. I am the fame door that 
© © ever was: the fame Chriſt ro-day, yeſterday, and 
| for ever.“ John ix. 6. Ibid. x. 13. Luke xi. 4. 
Aſter obſcrving that the references to John at. 
** taken = the margin of George Fox's 
book, (which is printed in fo indiſtin& a manner, 
2 would at this time ſcarcely be admitted), I think 
we may paſs to the next charge, which ſtands 
thus: In the introduction to his Battledoor for 
Teachers and Profeflors, he ſays, All lan- 
„ guages are to me no more than duſt, who was 
before languages were.“ 
It may be premiſed, before I endeavour to clear 
vp this paſſage, which I am willing to. confeſs is a 
likely one to occaſion cenſure, that the popular 
expreſhon, George Fox's Battledoor, is inaccurate 
(his Battledoor, fay our editors). Let us hear 
whar Fox himſelf ſays of it (Journal, 8 vo. vol. 1. 
p. 245- iſt edit. 1694), John Stubbs and 
Benjamin Furly took great pains in the compiling 
af it, which I put them upon; and ſome things I 
added to it.“ He does not fay which parts he 
| added, and he has not (that appears by my copy) 
- figned the introduction; though he was generally (as 
we may ** ſec) * of his G. F's. The ſen- 


ſeveral of the 
- tence in the handle of 


has his name; and they are 
ſixteen in number. The ſentence he ſigns is ſimply 


this, The light which Chriſt hath enlightened 
you withal, believe in; that the anointing within 


© you, you may know to teach you.“ It is already 


granted that the expreſſion in queſtion is liable to 


exception; but I think when we conſtrue it by the 
context, the faireſt way of interpreting that which 


is obſcure in the writings of deceaſed authors, ſome. 


of the difficulty ceaſes. It ſhould be remembered; 
that the main tenet, on which George Fox and his 
friends inſiſted, was the infinite ſuperiority of the 
Spirit to the letter. The learned of that day, as 
of other times, valuing themſelves on their know- 


ledge of languages, deſpiſed our Friends for their 


ignorance ; theſe in return frequently decried 
human learning, to a degree in which, probably, 
they would not have lighted it, if they had not 
thought it to be ſet too much in competition with 
the knowledge of divine things, which they be- 
tieved the ſoul to receive by immediate internal com- 
munication with the Mediator, Chriſt. * All lan- 


guages ſays a'® writer in this introduction, are to 


© me no more than duſt, who way before lan 

© were.” He immediately goes on, and am come'd 
© before languages were, and am redeemed out of 
languages into the power where men ſhall agres : 
© but this (meaning the battledoor) is a whip and a 


© rod (alluding to the correction of children) to all 


ſuch who have degenerated through the pride and 
ambition from their natural tongues and lan- 
* guages, and all languages upon the earth is bit 


natural, and makes none divine, but that Which 


| The Introduction des not appear to be all written by one band. 
* 4 N k F 


rery battledoors 
about fifteen or 


* 


— 


40 
© makes divine is the: WY 8 Was 1 


1 Languages and tongues were.“ 


Such is the paragraph which ſo much offended 
the orthodox Leſlie. I cannot probably prove 
that it was not written by Fox; on the other hand, 
I; preſume that none of his opponents can prove 
chat ĩt was. I finiſh the ſubject with mentioning and 
remarking on a note which a perſon, who had been 
peruſing this introduction, and who appears to, 


= have ; thought Fox the author of the paſſage. in 


„fixed into the copy in his poſſeſſion. 

1. have: here taken the liberty to make a ſup- 
S plement;/to G. F's elliptical paragragh: as Ma- 
© lachi iii. 10. All languages are to me no more 
<« than duſt,” being come to him <* who was before 
& Janguages were, and am come'd' 10 the power 
he was before languages were; and am re- 
te deemed out of languages into the power where 
te men ſhall agree, & c. This, by high church- 
men, will be thought a lame way of bringing off the 
writer gf the introduction; and therefore the anno- 
tator reminds ſuch, that as great a liberty appears 
to be taken with 9 Bibles. The latter part of 
verſe 10 of the 3d of Malachi runs in Engliſh thus: 
— if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a bleſſing, that there 


£6 Hall not be room enough 10 receive it. Now omit 


the words in Italics, and it runs chus, and pour you 
«£5 gut a bleſſing that not enough.“ In Mark xiii. 
34. the tranſlators have prefixed © For the Son of 


. Man is: words which even the Engliſh text doth = 


not ſeem to want; for I ſuppoſe no one will tell us 
that Mark in his original copy inſerted the marks 
of parentheſis in the 35th verſe, in which is a 

oper antecedent to the word © he” in the 36th. 
The reader will _ find a notable Italic addition 


to 1 John 1i. 23. If then ſuch liberties may be 
taken with the Scriptures, which, ſay our opponents, 
are the word of God, I think they muſt not refuſe 
us the privilege of explaining, by ſimilar means, the 
writings of a more modern teacher, be he faint or 
enthuſiaſt. | ED . 
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THUS far, though we follow Leſlie in the maze 
of calumny, we have this to guide us—the ori- 
ginal editions of the works to which he refers ; but 
in his next charge, we muſt take his word. That 
is, we mult admit a prieſt of a perſecuting ſpirit to 
be impartial evidence againſt a diffenter ; and an 
aſſertor of the divine right of tithes, * againſt one 
who {truck at their root. For the Encyclopædiſts 
copy their third charge from Leſlie only, in whoſe 
works, ſay they, ſtands a letter from George Fox 
to the protector, containing the following expreſ- 
ſions. © 1, who am of the world called G. Fox, 
© doth deny the carrying or drawing any carnal 
< ſword againſt any, or againſt thee, O. C. or an 
F man, in the preſenee of the Lord I declare it, 
God is my witneſs, by whom I am moved to give 
© this forth for the truth's ſake, from him, whom 
© the world calls G. Fox, who is the Son of God, 
* who is ſent to ſtand a witneſs againſt all violence, 
and againſt the works of darkneſs, and to turn 
© the people from darkneſs to light, and to bring 
* them from the occaſion of the war, and from the 
© occaſion of the magiſtrates ſword, which is a terror 
* to the evil doer, which acts contrary to the light of 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” They quote more of the 
letter, but, I think, this contains all their charge 
of blaſphemy ; for though they have marked with 
Italic, further on in the letter, the words my king- 
* dom (meaning the kingdom I am of) is not of this 
world; as they are no more than any redeemed 
* Leflie wrote à book on the Divine Right of Tithes. | 


mind may ſay, 1 think we may ler that pak without * 
remark. 

Now as Leſlie's is the only copy of this letter 
pretended to be extant, that I know of, let us ex · 
amine how he came by it. He ſays, he ſaw it in a 
manuſcript of one Humphry Norton, which manu. 
ſcript was printed at London, for ſo* ſays Leflie, 
© I find it quoted in a book of Roger Williams's, 
* called, © The Great Fox dug out of his Burrows 

Of Humphry Norton there is but one book 
extant, or mentioned by John Whiting, in his 
catalogue of Friends books, printed 1708. It 
relates, I think, wholly to New-England, and was 
printed in 1659. I have ſearched in vain for this 
letter and its atteſtation. It muſt be noted that 
Williams' book was printed in New-England, and 
as it may be ſaid that Whiting fupprefſed ſome other 
books of Norton's, from his catalogye, I would 
add that Whiting does inſert unapproved publica- 
tions, and that Leſlie has not given the title of 
Norton's book, which he ſays he ſaw in manuſcript, 
and which Williams is ſaid to quqte. For Williams, 
I have alſo ſearched in vain; though Friends“ 
library has a part of a copy, containing not more 
than the title and ſome introduction. Such then 

are the grounds on which Leflie would have us 
—— that George Fox wrote ſuch a letter: and 
whether it be likely chat he, a writer even of this 
eentury, ever ſaw a Quaker- .manuſeript of the time 
of Cromwell, which was afterwards printed, let 
the reader judge. 

It may now be ſeaſonable to mention the occaſion 
on which, in 1654, Fox did write a letter of ſome 
kind to che protector. We ſhall then have his 
own, and Leſlie's account of the affair, before us, 


and may judge of the probability of its containing 
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blaſphemy: and 1 truſt that even if it ſhould be 
concluded that he did write exactly as Leſlie ſays 
be did (which is not granted). that he might do 
ſo, and hot blaſpheme. If the letter be a forgery, 
the charge falls; and even if it be genuine, I think 
it; may be ſhown, from Fox's ſtile on other occa- 
ons, that the ſenſe which Leſlie, and, after him, our 
neyclopeediſts, have given to it, is not neceſſarily 
to ber inferred from the words which they quote. 
believe it is not diſputed by any one, that the 
occaſion of George Fox's writing to Cromwell, 
was to ſatisfy him that he was not a perſon likely 
to oppoſe his government, by taking up arms. Fox 
had been apprehended at Wheſtone in Leiceſter- 
Mixe, as he was about to go to a meeting,” on 
account, as: it ſhould ſeem, of the report of a plot 
againſt Cromwell.“ Being apprchended, he was 
examined by colonel Hacker, who took ſome pains 
to perſuade him to ſtay at home, and not to hold 
meetings. On his refuſing to engage to do ſo, 
Hacker ſent him t to the protector by captain Drury. 
rury alſo on the way endeavoured to prevail on 
im to remain at home. All however being inef- 
fectual, he was brought to an inn at Charing Croſs, 
where Drury; informed him that the protector re- 
quired him to promiſe, not to take up a carnal 
£ ſword, or weapon againſt him, or the government 
Las it then was, and that he ſhould write it: in bis 
own terms, and ſign it. The words of Gcorge 
Fox's journal are theſe: (Edit. 1. p. 137.0 1 
« faid little in reply to captain Drury, but the next 
morning I was moved of the Lord to write a paper 

7 to the protector, by the name of Oliver Cromwell, 
£ wherein I did, in the preſence of the Lord, declare; 
6 a I did deny the wearing or drawing of a 5 70 
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« ſword, or any other outward weapon againſt him, b 
. * or any man. And that I was ſent of God to ſtand 
a witneſs againſt all violence, and againſt the works 
© of darkneſs, and to turn people from the darknefs 
© to the light, and to bring them from the occaſioh 
© of war and fighting, to the peaceable goſpel; aud 
© from being evil-doers, Which the tigiſtrare's ſword | 
©ſhould be à terror to. When J had written what 
the Lord had given me to write, I ſet my name 
©to it, and gave it to captain Drury, to give to 
O. Cromwell, which he did.” It follows, in Fox's 
journal, that Cromwell, on receiving che letter, 
ſent for him, ſpent ſome time with him in friendl) 
diſcourſe, and not only gave him liberty, but d 
rected that he ſhould de at Whitehall. This has 
no appearance of the protector's thinking that FER 
had uſed blaſphemous expreſſions 
The Encyclopzdiſts, in a note, ſay, That Mr. 
CLeſlie's copy is authentic, is thus atteſted by two 
of the friends who ſaw Fox deliver it to the 
protector's meſſenger. We are witneſſes to this 
< teſtimony, whoſe names in the fleſh are, Thomas 
„ Aldam, Robert Craven.” How theſe names, 
which ſubſiſt as atteſtations only in Leflie's bobłk, or 
which at moſt the editors only drew from rhence, 
can authenticate this book, or any part of it, is to 
me a parodox; but I mention it for the ſake of 
comparing it with what Fox fays in his journal, 
p. 140. T. Aldam and R. Craven (who had 
©heen ſheriff of Lincoln), and divers friends, 
came up to London after me; but A. Parker abode 
© with me.“ It is to be ſure poſſible that Aldam and 
Craven might come, time enough to ſee him give 
- His paper to Drury; but as it appears to have 
been delivered We the early dinner hour of 
thoſe days, on ther morrow of his arrival, it does 
not ſcem probable that they had arrived in time. 
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B this time the reader may have formed a 
judgment whether Fox did really believe himſelf 
the Son of God or not; that is, whether he be- 
lieved himſelf to be Jeſus of Nazareth; for in 
order to convict him of the blaſphemy for which 
he is indicted by Leſlie, we muſt believe that this 
Was his clear apprehenſion: and as it is too abſurd 
to be ſuppoſed of a man who conſtantly mentions 
Chriſt in the third perſon, I believe we muſt acquit 
bim. At the ſame time it muſt be acknowledged 
that the inaccuracy of his ſtile may occaſion his 
meaning to be miſunderſtood ; for if we conſtrue 
his writings, or poſſibly thoſe of his time, by the 
fri& rules of grammar, we ſhall certainly fail in the 
diſcovery of their import. Fox was a man rapid 
in thought, and often ſeemed to inſert an idea juſt 
as it occured, without obſerving its reference, or 
connection with his context. The following are a 
few inſtances, © And we ſay that Chriſt is come, a 
'* prieſthood after the order of Melchiſedech, the 
ſimilitude and likeneſs, who ends the fimilitude and 
* likeneſs.” (a) The relative, ſay our grammars, re- 
fers to the neareft antecedent, which is Melchiſe- 
dech; but George Fox, who probably knew nothing 
of relative and antecedent, certainly meant that 
Chriſt was the end of ſimilitudes. Again, ſpeaking 
to the prieſts, © Ye have had a ſhop that inwardly 
© ravened ;* (b) that is, ye, that inwardly ravened, 
have had a ſhop. To raven, ſeems to have been a 
verb underſtood by Fox and his opponents, mean- 
ing greedy deſire and departure from the feeding 
of Chriſt, Again, This (i. e. the light) lets us 
ſee the Scriptures in their place, and the fulfilling 
of them, which was given forth to be believed, 
practiſed, read, and fulfilled.” (e) Here both the 


| * Great Myſtery, p. 6g. b 90. b. „% 


rclative which, and the verb ſingular was, according 
to ſtrict conſtruction, refer to fulſilling; but G. Fox 
meant the Scriptures. Once more, from the ſame 
book, God breathed into man the breath of life, 
© and he became a living ſoul, who bath all fouls in 


his hand, and the ſoul is immortal, and Chrilt the 


* biſhop of it is immortal, and God hath it in his 
© hand which goeth againſt him that doth evil, 
© whoſe hand is immortal.” (d) This, according to 


Leſliean conſtruction, would denote that man hat 


all ſouls in his hand, and that the hand of the evil 
doer is immortal. I will mention a paſſage from 
another of his books, viz. Saul's Errand to Damaſ- 
cus, p. 5. And where the works of God are now, 
© they think them ſtrange things now, as was then, 


« who are alive in the fleſh.” Take one example 


more from his mouth, ſpoken on his trial at Lan- 
caſter. *© It is God and Chriſt that ſanctifieth; and 
© the ſaints are all one in the Father and the Son, 
© they are of his bone and of his fleſh, Epheſ. v. 30. 
And the Father and the Son are one, and they are 
© the ſons of God.“ According to grammar, the 
latter they refers to the words Father and Son, which 
would make nonſenſe. It may be obſerved, that 
George Fox had been charged with ſaying that he 
was equal with God; but on this examination he 
was diſcharged. Here then we have Fox's {tile ; 
and by it let us examine the letter in queſtion, pre- 


tended or authentic, IJ am moved to give this 


«* forth for the truth's ſake, from him whom the 


« world calls G. Fox, who is the ſon of God, &c. 


Let who refer to him truth; and all is orthodox, ac- 
cording to John xiv. 6. I am the way, the truth, 
& and the life.“ And if any will {till object that the 


following member * who is ſent to ſtand a witneſs," 


* Great Myſtery, p- 337. 
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which in the Journal's is ; confeſſed to relate to Fox, 


proves that the preceding, one doth alfo ; the fore- 
going quotation from Saul's Errand to Damaſcus, 
will how this not to be a neceſſary conſequence ; 
and'alſo ſhow the alternate, though certainly incon- 
ſpicuous, manner, in which Fox arranged his ideas. 
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' SECTION vin. 


. WESLEY. 


IN the year 1482 was publiſhed a conciſe eccle- 
faſtical hiſtory, from the birth of Chriſt to the 
beginning of the preſent century (the 18th); with- 
out an author's name, but univerſally attributed to 
the celebrated John Weſley; and ſold, as the title 

imports, * at the Rev. Mr. Weſley s preaching- 
© houſes in town and country.“ In this, of courſe, 
is a hiſtory of the Quakers. No man could be 
more conveniently ſituated for obtaining authentic 
information reſpecting them than John Weſley. 
He then lived in London, fo far as his plan of iti- 
nerancy permits us to call any place his abode; 
and as the metropolis contains ſo large a number 
of the people which he was about to deſcribe, it 

would have been natural and eaſy for him to have 
made application to ſome of them, for reference to 


ſuch documents as might furniſh him with the beſt 


materials for his hiſtory : reſerving ſtill ro himſelf 
the privilege of putting his own conſtruction on 
the information which he might obtain. Yet he 
does not appear to have taken any ſtep of this kind ; 
but to have contented himſelf with retailing the 
page of Moſheim. 

There is therefore ſcarcely any thing mentioned 
by Weſley, to which the remarks I have made on 
the correſponding place of Moſheim are not appli- 
cable. In general, the very words of Maclaine's 
tranſlation are uſed. On one of theſe words, as 
we go along, I will make a ſhort remark. In 
1647, George Fox, it is ſaid, began to troll through 
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ſeveral counties in England.“ (Vol. 4, p- 128.) 
Without ſtaying long to inquire whether 70 feroll 
be a good tranſlation of the Latin word percurro“, 
uſed by Moſheim, it ſeems an unhappy term for 
Weſley to have given, to the practice of eee 
for the purpoſe of religious inſtruction. Accordin 
we do not find him uſing it in the deſcription of 2 
own long, painful, and I am willing to add, uſeful, 
travels 1 in the work of awakening ſinners. 
Although, the ſource of Weſley* 8 inforiarlon 
beg thus ſhown, it may be the leſs needful to ſay 
much, by way of animadverſion, on his account; 
yet one paſſage, forming a note in Moſheim, but 
transferred to his text by Weſley, may claim our 


examination; particularly as it relates to a work 


much eſteemed, not by the Quakers only, but, I be- 
heve, by the public i in general, or by that part of it 
which pays attention to theological writings. ” The 
reader may eafily gueſs J am ſpeaking of Barclay's 
Apology. The credit of this book, it is attempted 
to invalidate, by obſerving that Barclay © has inter- 

© preted and modified the opinions of his ſe& after 
© the manner of an advocate, who undertakes the 
defence of a bad cauſe.” In the firſt place, he 


© obſerves an intire filence in relation to thoſe funda- 
mental principles of Chriſtianity, concerning which 
it is of great conſequence to know the real opinions 
of the Quakers; ; and thus exhibits a ſyſtem of 


* theology, that is evidently lame and imperfect. “f 
What thoſe fundamental points are, we are not 


informed by either of rhe learned hiſtorians: Let 


us then examine for ourſelves whether Barclay doth 


not clearly ſet forth the foundation of Chriſtianity, 
or whether his ſyſtem be lame and defective. In 


* Angliz quaſdam provincias percurtebat. 


4 Weſley, Vol. I V. p 135; and Moſheim's Tr. $vo, 1768. p. 36, note. 


7 this, let us | bear in e he nature of his 
Apology. It is not an apology; for tenets which all 
'Chriſtians hold in common. Theſe want no'apo- 
ogy. But its intent is to ſhow the conſiſtency of 
our Friends” peculiar tenets with the Goſpel ; the 
harmony of their ſtructure, with the foundation, 
and corner ſtone, on which they profeſs to build. 
Ihe Firſt Propoſition of Barclay, being ſhort, I 
ſhall tranſcribe it, and then let the reader judge of 
his deficiency in diſplaying the foundation of the 
Chriſtian religion. 


Prop. I. Seeing the height of all ha 


is placed in the true knowledge. of God (this 
+ ig life eternal, to know Thee the only true God, 


and Jeſus Chriſt, whom thou haſt ſent), the true 
and right underſtanding of this foundation and 


ground of knowledge, is that which is moſt neceſ- 
© fary to be known and believed in the firſt place. 
The generality of the profeſſors of Chriſtianity 
maintain that this knowledge is to be obtained from 
the Scriptures ; but the Quakers, by Immediate 
Revelation: accordingly Barclay, with perfect con- 
ſiſtency, as a ſkilful advocate, deſirous of leading 
his reader the ſhorteſt and ſimpleſt road to the prin- 
ciple he wanted to recommend, makes Immediate 
Revelation the ſubject of his Second Theſis. | 
Prop. II. Seeing no man,” ſays Barclay, quoting 
Chriſt himfelf, * knoweth the Father but the Son, 
„and he to whom the Son revealeth him; and 
© ſeeing the revelation of the Son is in and by the 
Spirit; therefore the teſtimony of the Spirit is 
© that alone, by which the true knowledge of God 
© hath been, is, and can be, only revealed,” &c. 
Ibis is a longer Propoſition: I therefore forbear 
to tranſcribe the whole. 
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It is now natural for the mere ſcripturian to aſk, 
In what eſtimation doth this people hold the Bible? 


Barclay anticipates the inquiry, and in his Third 


Theſis treats of Scripture. From theſe revelations 
of the Spirit of God to the faints, have proceeded,” 
ſays he, © the Scriptures of truth ;* of which he ſum- 
martly deſcribes the contents; and adds, Neverthe- 
* lefs they are only a declaration of the fountain, and 


not the fountain itſelf; therefore they are not to 
he eſteemed the principal ground of all truth and 


knowledge; with more to the ſame effect. Had 
Barclay ſtopped here, it is not clear to me that he 
would have formed a lame ſyſtem; but he goes on, 
and launches out into other diſquiſitions: treating 
in his Fourth Theſis of the Condition of Man 


in the Fall. The ſubject of the Fifth and Sixth, is 


the Univerſal Redemption by Chriſt, and the 
Saving and Spiritual Light wherewith every Man 
is enlightened. In theſe the Doctrine of Repro- 
bation 1s tranſiently, though ably, arraigned. Juſti- 
Heation employs the Seventh, and Perfection the 
Eighth. The Ninth treats of Perſeverance, and 
the poſſibility of falling from Grace. Miniſtry, 
Worſhip, Baptiſm, and -the Communion, take up 
the Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, and Thirteenth; 
and the remaining two ſpeak of Civil Conduct. 
With this brief outline of the Apology (or rather 
of the Theſes, of which it is a defence) in our 
view, let us proceed with our hiſtorians. It is ob- 
ſervable, ſay they, in the ſecond place, that 
Barclay touches in a flight, ſuperficial, and haſty 
© manner, fome tenets, which, when amply ex- 
© plained, had expoſed the Quakers to cenſure.” 
Here again we are left in the dark with reſpect to the 
tenets alluded to; and muſt therefore endeavour to 
diſcover for ourſelves what had been ſo obnoxious te 
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reproach. We know that their exalting the office 


of the inward light, and their making of the ſacred 
writings only a ſubordinate rule, have occaſioned 
their enemies to fay that they denied the Scrip- 
tures. We know alſo that their diſuſe of Baptiſm 
with water, and of bread and wine in communion, 


have cauſed it to be ſaid that they denied the ordi- 


nances of God: and that whatever ſhare their 
uncomplimentary manners had in offending the 


pride and ſelf- love of their neighbours, thoſe three 


points have laid them the moſt open of any to cen- 


ſure. Nevertheleſs to each of thoſe points, Roberg 


Barclay has allotted a ſeparate Theſis, and its correſ. 
ponding explanation, defence, and proof. Laſtly,” 
ſays Welley, continuing to uſe the words of 
Moſheim, he employs the greateſt dexterity and 


fart in ſoftening and modifying. thoſe invidious 
© doftrines, which he cannot conceal ; for which. 


* purpoſe he avoids all thoſe phraſes that are made 
* uſe of by the Quakers, and are peculiar to their 
© {e&, and expreſſes their tenets in ordinary lan. 
© guage, in terms of a vague and indefinite nature, 
© and in a ſtile that caſts a fort of maſk over their 
© natural aſpect. At this rate, the moſt enormous 
© errors may be held with impunity ; for there is 
no doctrine however abſurd, to which a plauſible 
* air may not be given, by following the inſidious 
method of Barclay.” | | 


This is indeed a ſingular charge; yet ſome of 


its extraordinary inconſiſtency might indeed dif- 
appear, could it be proved that the terms of 


Barclay were vague and indefinite. On the con- 


trary, his terms, by which I ſuppoſe it to be 


underſtood the words which he uſes, are, I think it 


will be allowed, as ſimple, clear, and definite, as 
thoſe of any author: and he has this advantage 
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above others, that as he wrote his Apology in 
Latin and Engliſh, each text is to be conſidered as 


an original; and each is an undeniable comment 


on the other; and may ſerve for the clearing up 
of any ambiguity that may unintentionally be in 
the work.“ A few unuſual words occur, which 1 
have apprehended to be either Scotticiſms, terms 
current in theology in the laſt century, or terms 


AFramed by the author to ſuit his own purpoſe ; but 


theſe are generally of obvious meaning. 8 
I be terms of Barclay being, then, cleared from 
the imputation of ambiguity, it ſeems ſtrange to ſay, 
that, becauſe he wrote in ordinary language, his 


method is inſidious; and that his ſtile caſts a veil 


over the natural aſpect of the Quakers' tenets. 
In fact, Barclay rather removed the veil, which 
many of the phraſes uſed by the earlier writers had 
caſt over the aſpect of the truths which they held. 
Many of them were men who had never converſed 

much with the learned world; and their ſtile was 
of conſequence unformed. After their converſion 


to Quakeriſm, they chiefly converſed with one ano- 


ther, and terms expreſſive of their feelings natu- 


rally ſprung up, and became current among them, 


which a more intimate acquaintance with the 
powers of language might have ſhown to be as 


unneceſſary, as they were obſcure to common 
readers, The complexion, too, of the times ad- 


mitted, and even favoured, on religious ſubjects, a 
ſort of language, which is not now thought to be 
uſeful or pertinent, But Barclay, by his better 
acquaintance with language in general, with other 


languages than his vernacular one, and with the 


take this opportunity of noticing an error of the preſs, which runs 
through ſeveral Editions of Barclay's Apology. Propoſition viii. $ 2. 
fliviſion 4— Good and holy men who have ner arrived to everlaſting lifc, 
Omit the word, act. Latin, Qui vitam eternam adepti ſunt,” i 
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manners of men of other countries, had not con- 
tracted the peculiarities of a more confined education; 
and therefore explained the principles of our friends 
in a way that expoſed them in ſome degree of their 


genuine beauty, unobſcured by vulgariſms, incor- 


rectneſs, and terms of partial acceptation.“ 

There is extant a letter written, in 1746-7, 
to a perſon lately joined with the people called 
Quakers, which is attributed to Weſley, in which 
the author examines the opinions of that body, as 
ſet forth by Barclay. He ſubdivides ſome of the 
propoſitions, ſo as to extract from the fifteen, twenty- 
ſix articles, to thirteen of which he agrees. On 
the ſubje&t of Juſtification, a topic on which J. 


Weſley ſeems to have thought himſelf particularly 


enlightened, Barclay is quoted as follows: As 
many as receive the light, in them is produced a 
holy and ſpiritual birth, bringing forth holineſs, 
5 righteouſnels, purity, and all other bleſſed fruits. 


By which holy birth, as we are ſanctified, ſo are 


ve juſtified. The letter writer goes on. © Here 
is a wide difference between Quakeriſm and 
Chriſtianity. This is flat juſtification by works. 
Wbhercas the Chriſtian, doctrine is, that we are 
juſtiſied by faith : that unto him that worketh not, 
but believeth on him that juſtiſieth the ungodly, 


© his faith is counted to him for righteouſneſs. 
The ground of this miſtake is the not underſtanding 


* the meaning of the word Juſtification. For Robert 


What I have ſaid here may be thought inconſiſtent with that well 
- known tenet of our Society, which denies human learning to he neceſſary 
for Goſpel Miniſtry. I however acknowledge the tenet in its fulleit 
extent; Vetteving that the ſame Power which can make the dumb to 
fpeak, can alſo make the ignorant and unlearned to be as the pen of a 


ready writer. But ſeeing written language wants the accent, emphaſis, 


tone, and geſture, by which the meaning of vocal language is much con- 
veyed, a proper choice and arrangement of words is more eflential to the 
former than to the latter, | | 
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© Barclay takes it in the ſame ſenſe as the Papiſts do, 
* confounding it with Sanctification. So in tho 
© 208th page of his Apology, he ſays in expreſs 
© terms, Juſtification, taken in its proper ſignification, 
is Making juſt, and is all one with Sanctification.“ 
It might here be aſked whether the receiving of 
the light be not faith. If it be, this is not © Flat 
« juſtification by works.“ Bur by reciting the whole 


of this Theſis of Barclay, which is a ſhort one, we 


ſhall further fee that ſuch a charge yas premature, 
and we may alſo be tempted to believe that the 
letter writer, ſhort as it is, had not read it through. 

Prop. VII. As many as reſiſt not this light, 
© but receive the ſame, it becomes in them an 
© holy, pure, and ſpiritual birth, bringing forth 
© holineſs, righteouſneſs, purity, and all thoſe. 


other bleſſed fruits which are acceptable to 


© God: by which holy birth, to wit, Jefus Chriſt 
formed within us, and working his works in 
< us, as we are ſanctified, fo are we juſtified in the 


s © fight of God, according to the apoſtle's words, 


“ But ye are waſhed, but ye are. ſan&ified, but 


« ye are juſtified, in the name of the Lord Jeſus; 
e and by the Spirit of our God.” 1 Cor. vi. 11, 


Therefore it is not by our works, wrought in 
* our will, nor yet by good works, conſidered as 
© of themſelves ; ; but by Chriſt, who is both the 
+ pift and the giver, and the cauſe producing the 


effect in us; who as he hath reconciled us 


* while we were enemies, doth alſo in his wiſdom 


© ſave us and juſtify us after this manner: as 


* faith the ſame apoſtle elſewhere, © According 
to his mercy he fayed us, by the waſhing 
5 of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy 


te Ghoſt.” Can this be called Flat juſtification 
by works? 


. 
Ir is not che objec of / theſe reſeusches to 


examine dodirmes ; but to how that all who have 


undertaken ro examine ours, have not let us fairl 
ſpeak our own language; and that from a mutila 
quotation · falſe concluſion is drawn ; other wiſe it 
may be ſuſpected that not only the opinion of this 
letter writer, concerning Barclay's view of jultifica- 
tion is erroneous z but that his own view of the 
ſubject, and that more openly carrying the 
of Wefley,* is liable to diſpute. Bur I forbear. 
My deſire is that no one who deſires to be acquainted 
with our doctrines, may take them on truſt from 
any beſide ourſelves: then let them receive a car- 


rency according to their intrinſic value. 
Since I wrote what precedes, I have peruſed a 
ſmall pamphlet publiſhed in 1778, intitled, Rea 
5 ſons for quitting the Methodiſt Society, being 2 
© defence of Barclay's Apology, in anſwer to 2 


te have gained from his intercourſe with the Moravians, ſcems 
been that it conſiſted in a ſudden inward ſenſe of pardon far paſt fins, ta- 
ether with a lively faith, which tended to works, and preſerved 
om evil. The many wonderful inſtances of perſons ſuddenly falling 
down and bewailing their fins, under the miniſtry of the early Methodi 
and afterwards as faddenly declaring they had found reconciliation, are 
adduced as examples of juſtification by faith. Barclay's more ſimple ex · 
lanation of the word, Juſtification, Sig made juft, he ſeems to reject. 
It is probable, however, from an abſtrack of the minutes of conference, 
which I find in Whitehead's Life of Weſley, Vol. H. p. 315 to 344, that 
the opinions of the latter had been ſomewhat changed on this point. Tg 
the queſtion, * We ſaid in 1744, we have leaned too much toward Cal- 
© viniſm, Wherein ?*—One anſwer, among many, is, We have received 
$ it as a maxim that a man is to do nothing, in order to Juſtification. No- 
© thing can be more falſe, Whoever defires to find favour with God, 
5 ſhould ceaſe to do evil, and learn to do well. So God himſelf teaches by 


g 


© the prophet Iſaiah. Whoever repents ſhould do works meet for repent- 


* ance. And if this is not in order to find favour, what does he do them 


for?“ Again, Does not talking, without the proper caution of a juſtified 


« or ſanQified ſtate, tend to miſlead men; almoſt naturally leading th 


1 


to truſt to what was done in 1oment? Whereas we are every mi 


ment pleaſing or diſpleaſing to God, according to our works according 


to the whole of our preſent inward tempers, and outward behaviour. 


It is candid, in a religious Society, openly 2s avow its crrorsy and 


dags credit to the, Methodiſt conference of 1 77% _ : 


. © Wefley's firſt view of the —_— of Juſtification, which he ns. 
to have 
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printed letter to A perſon joined with the people 
* called Quakers,” by John Helton. It appears from 
this, that Weſley was the undoubted author of the 
letter in queſtion; and that it was conſidered in 
1778, among the Merhodiſts, as a notable preſer- 
vative againſt, Quakeriſm: to which J. Helton, 
from being one of J. Weſley's approved preachers, 
had lately —— a convert. ILhis tract is a well 
adapted ——— to the doctrinal part of Welley's 
letter (for ſuch. I ſhall: now call it) and contains 
another inſtance of his unfair method of quoting 
R. Barclay, (p-. 6 and 7) reſpecting the ſubject, 
Scriptures. In that part of his letter where he 
treats on Baptiſm, | he ſeems to: uſe the ſame liberty; 
arid as: what he ſays 18 ſhort, 1 {hall tranſcribe the 
- whole; and ſhall add in an oppoſite, column the 
xeal words of Barclay, that the reader may judge 
how far his conſequence. can be drawn from chem. 3 


XII. „ As chere is one Lord and one e faith, 0 
ee ig one baptiſm, Vea, one outward bap- 

lm, which you deny. Here therefore is another 
. difference between t and er: * 


But «if thoſe whom £606 TE. hoe. that were 
4. John baptiaed with baptized with water, 
de water, were not bap⸗ Vere not, r 
ce tized with the baptiſm | PF eie 
& of Chriſt; then the & . 
« baptiſm r obo: 41.4. 31 
« the baptiſmof Chriſt.” 

Ibis is a mere Oy The ſoqucl ought to 
5 Then that baptiſm of water (i. e. John's 
baptiſm) was not the baptiſm of Chriſt, Who 


5 * The words of Weſley are difiirguithed b fingle commas; thoſe of 
Barclay, whether rightly quoted or not, by Jouble ones. 
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8 ſays it was? Vet Robert Why is ſo fond of this 
£ argument, that he repeats it in almoſt che lame 


s words.” 
If John who akials 
5 niſtered the baptiſm 


„of water, yet did not 


„ pbaptize with the bap- 
ce tiſm of Chriſt; then 
the baptiſm of water 


<- 1s not the baptiſm of 


5 Chriſt.” 


« If he who really 
« and truly adminiſtered 
5 the baptiſm of water, 
did, notwithſtanding; 
& declare that he neither 
5 could nor did baptize 
<< with the baptiſm of 


72 Chriſt; ene, dc. | 


This is the fame fallacy fill. The ſequel here 
* alſo ſhould be Then that baptiſm of water was 
not the baptiſm of Chriſt.” 


He repeats it, with a little variation, the third 
5 time.” 


* Chriſt himſelf faith; ©. Chriſt himſelf ſaith, 


t John baptized with John truly baptized 
* water, but ye ſhall be © with waters but,” &c. 
* baptized with the Ho- 1 N N 
6 ly Ghoſt. 


it may here be remarked, that 3 builds an 
argument on the word, truly, omitted by Weſley. 
& John truly baptized. with water, which is as 
* much as if he had ſaid, John did truly and fully 
£ adminiſter the baptiſm of water, but ye ſhall be 
„ baptized with, &c. This ſheweth that they 
c were to be baptized with ſome other baptiſm, 
5 than the baptiſm of water; and that although 
* they were formerly baptized with; the baptiſm of 
water, yet not with that of Chriſt, which they 
* were to be baptized with.“ Apel. N. _ 
Edit. 6th, 7th, or gt. 

+ Waller n, on He repeats 1 it a fourth d time. 


T 
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peter faith, Then 
remembered 1 the 


« word of the Lord, 

John baptized with 
* water, but ye ſhall be 
<< daptized with the Ho- 
« by Ghoſt. From all 
« which it follows, that 
e fuck as John baprized 


„Ihen remembered 


„ the word of che 


Lord, John indeed 
baptized with water, 
but ye ſhall be bap- 
«© tized with the Holy 
4 Ghoſt'—< From all 
* which three ſentences, . 
<< relative one ta another, 


u with water, yet were 


& firſt of Jahn, fecond 
prized with the Rs: 4 5 


/ Chriſt, and thirdly 
& of Peter, it doth evi- 
&* gently follow that ſuch 
as were truly and really 

© baptized with the bap- 
„ ti/m. of water, were not- 
A ¼ithſtanding not bap- 
„ tized with the baptiſm 
of the Spirit, which is 
ce that of Chriſt.” Ibid. 

. 1 78 true? adds Weſley to his mutilated cita- 
tion, © But this proves neither more nor lefs than 
© that the baptiſm of John differed from the bap- 
* tiſm of Chriſt. And fo doubtleſs it did: not 
« indeed as to the outward fign, but as to the in- 
* ward grace. Aſſumption, without proof 

Here, although Weſley had ſaid before, There 
8 bur one outward baptiſm, he allows of two; and 
here he lets go the ſubject, in a manner which 1 
think can afford little ſatisfaction to ſuch as chooſe 
to examine this part of Barclay for themſelves. 
For Barclay, winding up his proof, taken from the 
- before-mentioned words of John, Chriſt, and 
Peter, and ſhowing, as I have juſt quoted, that 
ſuch as were truly baptized with water, were not- 


a not baptized wich the baptiſm of 


© not ba 
« baptiſm of Chriſt,” 


a 


Chriſt, thus continues, „And ſuch as * Al 
0 really did adminiſter the baptiſm of — did, 

in ſo doing, not adminiſter the baptiſm of Chviſt. 
* So that if there be now but one bapriſm, as we 
& have already proved, we may ſafely conclude at 
is, that of the Spirit, and not of water; elſe it 
<« would follow that the one baptifin, which nom 
continues, were the baptiſm of water, i. ©. 
John's Baptiſm, and not the baptiſm of he 
«© Spirit, i. e. Chriſt's: which were moſt abſurd.” 
But, I repeat it, doctrine is not my immediate ob- 
ject. For the ſubject of baptiſm in general I rofer 
to Barclay; and for the doärine of Welley's 
letter, to his, J think, candid examiner, Helton. 

I have no deſire by theſe remarks to detract 
from any part of the juſt reputation of John Weſley, _ 
| whom I believe to have been the inſtrument of good 

to thouſands; and whoſe memory, as it is preſerved 
in the various accounts of his life, I reſpect and love. 
It was natural for him to rejoice in the increaſe 
of the numerous ſociety which ſprung up under his 
miniſtry; but while he was thus ſo far ſatisfied, 

at ſeeing the deſire of his ſoul, it was alſo natural 
for him to lament when his adherents forſook him; 
and ſeveral did forſake the Methodiſt ſociety, to 
join with that of our Friends. That he ſhould 
therefore regard with no favourable eye a body 
which was ſometimes receiving recruits, by ſeceſ- 
ſions from his own, is by no means ſurpriſing ; 
and having thus acquired rather a diſlike to 
the Quakers, as infringers on his province, than 
a love, as fellow helpers in the promotion of holi- 
neſs, he was not prepared, when, in preparing his 
Conciſe Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, he came to Mo- 
ſheim's miſrepreſentations of that people ; he was 
not, I ſay, prepared, to wiſh them to be untrue ; 
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and conſequently not to take pains in inquiring 
whether they were ſo. It ſhould alſo be remem- 
bered that at the time he publiſhed his Conciſe 
Hiſtory, he was about ſeventy-eight years of age; 
a time in which minute and ſevere inveſtigation of 
literary ſubjects is hardly to be expected; and, if 


a ſtranger to him may judge, he was probably at 


that time engaged in the frequent and aſſiduous 
exerciſe of his miniſtry, as well as in much travel- 
ling from place to place: for even after this I find 
-him in Holland, when he was about eighty, and 
again when he was about eighty-three. Theſe 
avocations were ſcarcely compatible with the de- 


ſcriber of the events of the church from the 


birth of Chriſt to the preſent time: but Weſley's 
good- will to the cauſe, his yet enterpriſing. mind, 
and, it is poſſible, the general deference of his 
friends to his judgment, prevented him from dif- 
cerning it, and from ſuſpecting himſelf no longer 

equal to the taſk which he had undertaken.  - 


or 


JAMES NAYLER, 


WHEREIN IT is ATTEMPTED TO INCLUDE 


MORE PARTICULARS RESPECTING HIM, 


| Than are to le found in any one Account Extant. 


INTERSPERSED WITH 


REFLECTIONS 


ARISING FROM THE SUBJECT. 


IHE LIFE of JAMES NAYLER, &c. 


c 
o 


1 HAVE thought it might be uſeful, even at 
this length of time from the ſufferings of James 
Nayler, to give ſome more complete view. of his 
life than yer has been done. He is {till cited, as an 
irrefutable proof of the ſuppoſed danger of adopt - 
ing principles in religion, ſuch as thoſe which the 
Quakers profeſs to hold. This was probably what 
the parliament of 1656 would have deſired, if not 
what they intended by their cruel ſentence; and 
as in this reſpe& they imitated their high-church 
predeceſſors, in the uſe of the ſcourge, the mu- 
tilating knife, and the dungeon; ſo at preſent, men 
who profeſs to abhor the principles of the lon 
parliament, ſtill join with it in that diſpoſition 
which led to ſuch rigorous conduct; namely, a 
deſire to villify the body of which Nayler was a con- 
ſpicuous member. It is certainly difficult to ap- 
preciate the motives of men; and in this inſtance, 
time, which often aſſiſts in their developement, has 
not brought any facts to light which were not 
- known at the period of which I am about to treat. 
But when, as I have elſewhere remarked, we per- 
ceive the parliament of 1656, ſcarcely ſparing the 
life of Nayler (for a motion was made that his 
puniſhment ſhould be death), and inflicting on him 


P ains that would Nor have been uncongenial to the 
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times of a Nero or a Diocleſian; at the ſame time 
that the other actors in the buſineſs for which he 
was puniſhed, were even not arraigned; it is na- 


tural to conclude that the purpoſe of the ſeverity 


then, like"that of the obloquy caſt on the memory 
of Nayler now, was to render odious the principles 
of the Quakers. | h 


I therefore wiſh, if the memory of James Nayler 


may not reſt peaceably, with the people who are 
not aſhamed to have had him among the number 


of their early adherents, that the public may ce 
the whole man, and not eftimate the tenor of his 
life from a moment of diſeaſe. That he fell is not 
denied, but that he roſe from his fall is equally 
true; and it ſhows that either he poſſeſſed prin- 
ciples which, in the hours of his retreat, were 


ſufficient to diſcover to him his errors, or that he 
acquired them in his humiliation. We are not in- 


formed chat he was otherwiſe after his reſtoration, 
than he had been previous to his downfal, that 


is, an approved Quaker; therefore to the dye 


and right application of the doctrine which that 


Society teaches, it is at leaſt as fair to attribute his 


recovery as his fall. ci tp, 
| ch account of Nayler before he 


We have not mu 


became a Friend. His occupation of a ſoldier 


would not give ſuch ſcope for the exerciſe of thoſe 
talents, which his enemies allow him to have poſ: 
ſeſſed, as that of a public ſpeaker; for he is faid 
to have been an eloquent man. This probably was 
not much more than a natural eloquence, aſſiſted 
with the very moderate learning which, in thofe 
days, a huſbandman might be ſuppoſed to give to 


his ſon. The place of his birth w Ardiley, a 


x 


village in Yorkſhire. His father is faid to have 


_ poſſeſſed an eſtate ſufficient, with induſtry, for the 


- 


. 
purpoſe of à comfortable ſubſiſtence. James was 


born in 1618, and on his marriage, about 1640, 


removed to Wakefield; but the civil war breaking 

out the following year, he became a ſoldier in the 
under Lambert. Sickneſs, however, diſabled him; 
and detached him from his military employ ;-and 
he returned to Wakefield, after having been about 


eight years in the army. During this time his re- | 


ligious profeſſion was among the Independents: 


George Fox was now fully entered on his publie 


preaching: and came in the year 165r to Wakes 
field, where James Nayler dwelled. Nayler appears 
readily to have found in his own mind a-confeht-ro 
the doctrine which Fox believed himſelf called to 
promulgate; and as Fox informs us in his Journal; 
not that Nayler was convinced at à nieeting, but 
that he came to him and was convinced, it is 
probable, that he had ſought the company of 
Fox; in order to diſcover if the doctrine of the 


latter could ſatisfy the want, which every tllought - 
ful and ſincere man muſt find, from indeciſion on 


4 matter ſo important, as that which concerns the 
future well-being of the foul. That many ſerious 
perſons at this period, ſhould be unſettled and un- 


decided is no matter of ſurprize. England was 


then torn with inteſtine commotion on account of 
religion; and the profeſſed followers of the Prince 


of Peace were either pretending to defend his cauſe 
by the ſword, or were making that cauſe à colour 


for their own ambition. It was, and it long conti- 
nued to be, a time of violenee and extremes: and if 
any of the primitive Quakers partook in any degree 
of the temper of the times; and were iu a greater 
or leſs proportion, ſhaken from the centre of im. 
mutable truth; thoſe ſurely who do not, with 

1 | 1 


army of Fairfax, and afterwards a quarter maſter 
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them, allow the notion of a ſpiritual inward di- 
rection of the conduct, ſhould be the foremoſt to 
palliate chat to which man by nature is ſo evidently 
ee. - 

. appears to hand been "aw his youth® 

a perſon attentive to religion, and the year en- 
hing that of his convincement, he believed him- 
ſelf bound in religious duty to quit his family, and 
travel, as the way might, from time to time, be 
opened in his mind. He declares himſelf to have 
received this commiſſion, while he was meditating 


on the things of God, in the field at plough; that 


he then heard a voice, bidding him go out from 
his kindred and from his father's houſe, with a 
promiſe that the Lord would be with him. He 
ſays that he exceedingly rejoiced to hear the voice 
do; the Lord, whom he a mater from a child, 
and had endeavoured to ſerve; and made ſome 
preparation for his journey; that he afterwards how- 
ever was diſobedient to this voice, on which ac- 
count he declares the wrath of God was upon him, 
fo that he appeared in danger of loſing his life; 
till at length, going a little way from home with a 
friend, not then thinking of a journey, and unpro- 
vided for one, he was commanded to go into the 
weft. What was the purpoſe of his miſſion he 
knew not; but on his arrival it was given him 
what to declare ; and thus he continued, not know- 
ing one day what he was to do on the morrow. It 
does not appear clearly whether this journey was 
to the weſt of England, or only weſtward of his 
habitation, Wakefield. The latter is moſt pro- 


The Cemmmittee of Parliament, however, accuſe him of blaſphemy, 
and what it terms, © Uncivil and wanton ' carriage with a married wo- 
man.“ The latter article is ſwelled into adultery, by one Deacon, who 
wrote two pamphlets againſt Nayler, about the time of his ſentence. 
This Deacon and Nayler had been * in writing. 
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we; for in the year 1652 we find him ſuffering 
much perſonal abuſe at Walney Ifland, in Lancas 
thire, diſputing with prieſts in Weſtmoreland ; and 
finally, in the Eleventh month of that year, in- 
dicted at the quarter ſeſſions at Appleby, 5 what 
was termed blaſphemy: that is, according to the 
indictment, for having ſaid that Chriſt was in him, 
and there was but one word of God. On this 
occaſion it appears that divers of the commonwealth 
preachers either had been the promoters of the 
arreſt, or accuſers on the trial. It turned much on 
che circumſtance of Nayler's aſſerting Chriſt to be in 
him; but concluded without convicting him of the 
| blaſphemy for which he had been indicted. Never- 
theleſs the juſtices ordered him to be kept in priſon, 
until certain petitions ſhould be anſwered, which 
had been preferred againſt him, George Fox, 
Francis Howgil, and others. By this muſt have 
been meant anſwers by the priſoners to the alle- 
gations of the petitioners. James Nayler remained 
about twenty weeks in priſon, during which time 
he publiſhed, jointly with George Fox, a pamphler, 
initled, « Several Petitions anſwered, that were 
put up by the Prieſts of Weſtmoreland,” &c. It 
is ſingular, if this piece procured his liberty, ſeeing 
it abounds with cenſure, not very gently expreſſed, 
againſt the petitioning prieſts. _ There is in it, 
among. other things, a paper ſigned. Jervis. Benſon, 
who had been one of the magiſtrates on the bench 
at Appleby, whereby it appears, that, although it 
was alleged (another account ſays, by Benſon 
himſelf,) that the words ſpoken by Nayler, were 
not within the act againſt blaſphemy, nor againſt 
any law; two other magiſtrates had declared them- 
ſelves willing to riſque the being fined at the aſſizes, 
rather than that he ſhould have his liberty; alſo 


23 


— 


W 


that juſtice Pearſon told his colleague Benſon, the 
ſubſcriber of the paper, that he muſt give an ac- 
count of their proceedings to the miniſters and 


others. 80 prieſt-ridden, if this paper be genuine 


was a quarter: ſeſſions in 1652. 
It will not be foreign to the buſineſs of illuſ. 


| trating the long defamed character of Nayler, to 


obſerye that Pearſon, although not appearing 
friendly to him, received on this occaſion ſuch im- 
preſſions in favour of the principles held by Friends, 
that he afterwards zee them, and became him 


ſelf an open and able advocate for them in writing: 
and this in a work not written from the impulſe 
(as it is called) of the moment, and without ſtudy, 


or conſultation of writers, but evincing a mind 
which had well wei ighed the ſubject, and was well 
verſed in it.“ 

The fame year that Nayler Was releaſed from 
Appleby gaol, if not during his confinement in it, 
we find him alſo writing a paper, entitled, Truth 
$ cleared from Scandal, being James Nayler 8 


Anſwer and Declaration touching ſome things 
© charged upon him in the Lancaſhire Petition. + 


It ſeems by this, that the miniſters in Lancaſhire 


had alſo been alarmed at his doctrine; and when 


we conſider he was one of the early declaimers 
againſt forced maintenance, it is not wonderful 


that they ſhould be, A doctrine, at all times 
diſagreeable to the lucrative teacher, had then alſo 


the appearance of innovation; and when the fup- 


The ſtate of Tythes, trul + ped, t opened, and fully 
n r Apthapy.Peation; — a juſtice of the peace in Weſts 
more! an . 
1 This was a petition to the council of ſtate againſt Fox and Nayler: 
It was likewiſe 2 by them jointly, in a book called Saul“: Errand 


Damaſcus, C7 Prieſts a 
A . rig guinf the Diſciple 


* 


15 . 
port of preconceived and gainful opinions, and not 


truth, is the object of ſolicitude, Innovation is au 
alarming word. It might not, however, have been 
neceſſary to mention this paper, on account of the 
perſons to whom it was an anſwer; but as it cons 
tains James Nayler's belief concerning Chriſt, it is 
material to be noticed; becauſe the outery that 
was, a few years after, raiſed againſt him, was on 
the pretence of great error on this point of faith; 
Concerning Jeſus Chriſt, (ſays Nayler) whois 
© the eternal Word of God, by whom all things 
were made and are upholden, who was befors 
© all time, but manifeſted in time for the recovery 
of loſt man, which word became fleſh, and dwelt 
among the ſaints, who is the ſame yeſterday, and 
© ro day, and for ever; who did and doth dwell in 
© the ſaints; who ſuffered and roſe again, and afs 
© cended into heaven, and is fet on the right hand 
* of God; to whom all er is gen, in heaven 
© and in earth; who filleth all places; he is the 

© light of the world } but known to none but thoſe 
bo receive and follow him; and thoſe he leads 
up to God, out of all the ways, works, and wor- 
© ſhips of the world; by his pure light in them, 
© whereby be reveals the man of ſin, and by his 
power caſts him out, and fo prepares the bodies 
© of the ſaints a fit temple for the pure God te 
« dwell in, with whom dwells no unclean thing, 
And thus be reconciles God and man, and the 
image of God which in purity and holineſs is re. 
newed; and the image of Satan, which is all fin 
and uncleanneſs, is defaced, And none can wit. 
* neſs redemption, further than Chriſt is thus re. 
© yealed in them, to ſet them free from fin ; which 
© Chrift 1 Wirneſs to he revealed in me in meaſure,“ 

Gal. i. 16. 2 Cor. Xlii. LL Col. i. 27x The other 
| | . E4 
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heads of the paper are, concerning the Seriptures, 
baptiſm, the reſurrection, magiſtracy, and the mi- 
niſtry. 

After he termination of his confinement, Nayler 
continued travelling'in the ſervice of the goſpel in 
the north of England, and at length, in the year 
1654, came to London. He declares. himſelf to 
have entered into that city with the greateſt fear 

that had ever been his experience on entering into 
any place in ſpirit foreſeeing that ſomething would 
befal him in itz but not knowing what it ſhould 
be.* It is with difficulty we trace his proceedings 
in London, and afterwards in the country, with 
accuracy. It is probable the Quakers were ſo 
much grieved with the occaſion for reproach which 
he gave, that none of them thought fit to note 
occurrences which they probably wiſhed to be for- 
gotten. Bur they have been, and will be, remem- 
bered. Let us therefore endeavour to view them 
through as few falſe mediums as we can; and it 
will be found that the ſtory is not leſs fraught with 
inſtru&ion, than the thing itſelf was with reproach: - 
for, where-is the man, be his natural qualifications, 
his acquirements, or his gifts, what they may, who 
can ſay he has no need of the caution? * Let him 
* 3 that he ſtandeth, take heed leſt he 
It appears that Edward Dunne, and Pane 
Howgil (Nayler's fellow-priſoners at Appleby), 
had been the means of gathering a congregation 
of Friends in London, previouſly to the arrival of 
James Nayler. Much admiration, however, was 
excited | in many of the heute by the preaching 


4 


e This is in a fwall woes intiled, « To the Life of Godjn All x * e 
of the Prep, in _ he N I the means of his fall. 82 
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of the latter; ſo much indeed as to inchagh {ome, 
inconſiderate women to undervalue Burrough and: 
Howgil, and to diſturb them in their miniſtry, - This 
diſorderly behaviour was reproved by. the two mi- 
nilters ; but the women not being ſilenced, as it was: 
hardly to be expected they would be, by the repre- 
henſion of perſons whom they had taken upon them 
to judge, preferred, againſt Burrough and Howgil, 
their complaints to Nayler; and endeavoured to 
incenſe him againſt them. James did not ap 
forward to condemn his friends; but this effect of 
his well-founded fears increaſed the earneſtneſs ot 
his wild admirers ; one of whom falling into a kind 
of paſſionate grief, exclaimed, in a ſhrill but mourn- 
ful voice, I looked for judgment; but, behold a 
cry.“ The piercing lamentations of this woman 
are conſidered as having had a great ſhare in over- 
turning the judgment of Nayler; and he became 
not only the dupe of her violent grief, and of that 
of her aſſociates, but was alſo further led aſide hy 
their flattery: while, from his former intimates, the 
leading members of the Society of Friends, he was 
more and more eſtranged. For about chis time 
were thoſe letters written to him, in which he is 
ſaid to have been addreſſed by the title of — 
laſting Son of Righteouſneſs, or that of Prince of 
Peace, only begotten Son of God, Faireſt of ten 
thouſand. That ſeveral perſons ſhould be found to 
concur. in ſuch impious adulation, is at firſt ſight a 
matter of ſurprize; nevertheleſs, the page of ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory has but too many inſtances of the 
extravagant effect of unbridled fancy, interfering 
in the province of religion: but, though theſe fur- 


niſh matter of ridicule to the ſcoffer, and of ex, 


ultation to the e FR in no wiſe Hake the 
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. "confidence of the humble believer; but enforce 


with emphaſis, the infunction, “ Watch. 
Nayler allows this time to have been a time 


of darkneſs; a darkneſs of which probably 


they can beſt, if not only, judge, who have wit- 
neſſed a ſtate of light. The worldly mind, which 
flights the idea of divine illumination, and which is 
contented with the twilight of mere human judg- 
ment, arifing as it often does, from miſconception, 
it cannot comprehend the clearneſs of rhe light 


which the fingle eye receives, ſo neither can it 


fathom the darkneſs conſequent on the cloſe of that 
eye of faith, which hath been once opened in the 


_ foul If the light that is in you become dark- 


bes how great is that darkneſs!” It therefore 


FSequently condemns where it ought to pity, or at 


kaſt it omits to add pity to its condemnation. Thus 
Acted, 1 believe; thoſe who corrrived the prniſh- 


wen e James Nayler, It is remarkable thar Nayler 
 detlared it to be his fear of oppoſing what might”. 


De right in his partifans, that prevented his oppoſing 
and reproving their extravagancies. Having lofk 


- Mis ſpiritof diſcernment; he Was in a ſituation to 


#ecept almoſt any thing 'as truth, more eſpecially 
that which was gratifying : and however his will 
Bad been concerned in the early part of his de- 


Kation, I am inclined to chink that, in irs progrefs, 
” ke did not intend evil; but thought himſelf for- 


bearmg, in humflity, to judge the actions of others; 


and receiving their honour not as done to his per- 
for, but to that extraordinary manifeftation of 
Elrift Which he continued to think he poſſeſſed. 


Let us proceed with the farrative, 
We are not clearly ittformed at what time of 
Nayler's reſidence in London the diſturbances 


This opinion the ſequel may eſtablifh or overthrow. 


. 


\ 


| * "I 
which he occaſioned begun. I apprehend not 
until 1656 ; for it is not likely a ce Lb 
vagant ſhould have been long without 'a check. 


In 165 N and 1656, he appears to have publiſhed 
about fixreen pamphlets, ſeveral of them eontro- 


verſial; and ſome of them which were not ſo; 


beiug republiſhed in the collection of his works, 
1716, it ſeems to ſhow that he had not, at the 
time of their being written, ſeparated from the 
fellowſhip of the Friends. Nor indeed does it ap- 
pear that he was ever forward to do fo; for the 
next memorial we have of him, as it confirms: 
opinion of the date of his errors, proves his dere 
to retain his acquaintance with his friends. In 
the ſummer of 1656, George Fox was in prifon at 
Launceſton, and James Nayler, on his way to p 
him a viſit, was himſelf impriſoned at Exeter. Wi 
the exact cauſe of his being confined, and with oY 
mode of his releaſe, we are unacquainted; * but ag 
it appears that his frantic companions were with 
him, it may be ſuppoſed it was owing to fome 
diſturbance which was raiſed. As other friends, 
however, on their way to fee George Fox, were 
impriſoned at Exeter, this ſuppoſition is not cons. 
clufive; although G. Fox hints at a diſturbance © 
which Nayler had previouſly occaſioned” ar Briftoh, _ 
George Fox was releaſed from Launceſton on the 
13th of rhe Seventh month (September) and after 
a ſhort ſtay in Cornwall, was himſelf the 8 5 


* An anonymous account, publiſhed Aba intitled 
« Life, Miniſtry, Trials, and Sufferings, of James . Noo the ak 
great Apoſtle,” cites the committee of patlisment, as . 
their Report, that he was committed as a vagrant, and releaſed b 
order of council. The author denies the former, and in & 10 
that Saunders gave him liberty to go on his journey but that he W 
brought back about twenty miles, and committed * a We and ſing 
twenty marks for not putting off his hat———N. B. The 


. Memoirs appears to be a violent admirer _ though pov nat 
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at Exeter priſon of thoſe whoſe intention it had 
been to viſit him, in his ſevere durance at Launceſton. 
Willa Penn ſays of George Fox, that he was 
da diſcerner of other mens' ſpirits, and much a 
< maſter of his own.“ Fox, in his journal, declares 
bis ſenſe that Nayler and his company were 
wrong, and dates his deviation, which Fox calls 
his running out into imaginations, to a little time 
before bis own releaſe from priſon. George Fox 
had a meeting with the priſoners, but Nayler 
did not remain with them while the meeting was 
held; and the following day George ſpeaking to 
him (probably by way of advice) James, though 
he ſlighted his advice, offered to George a falu- 
8 which the latter in his turn rejected: ſaying 
chat ſince Nayler had turned againſt the power of 
God, he could not receive his ſhow of kindneſs. 
George adds in the ſame paragraph of his journal, 
© After ſome time he returned to truth again.“ The 
ght of his return was, probably, then at a diſtance, 
for in this priſon he ſuffered three of his female ad- 
herents 70 kneel before him and kiſs bis feet. 
Being releaſed from Exeter, he made his way 
towards Briſtol, his flattering companions attending 
him. It is faid, by an adverſary, that garments 
were ſtrewed in his way at Glaſtonbury and Wells; 
but it is allowed on all hands, that his entry into 
Briſtol was in imitation of the manner of the entry 
of Chriſt into Jeruſalem. A man went bare-headed 
before him, a woman led his horſe, three others 
ſtrewed their ſcarfs and handkerchiefs in the way, 
and the company ſung, * Holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord God of hoſls; Hoſannah in the higheſt; holy, 
holy, holy, 1 is the Lord God of Ifracl.* So extra- 
ordinary a proceſſion and acclamation, could not 
fail of anke the notice of the police of any 
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well n ciy; but it afforded to the 8 


cutors of the 


Quakers, an opportunity of colouring 


their general ſeverity, which it was not likely they 


would miſs. However, to the apprehending of 
James Nayler, and to the examining of him and 


of his companions, no valid objection can be made. 


It was required for the peace of ſociety. That the 
ſubſequent ſteps were nec, is much to be 
doubted. 

One. is led to think thas the laws of England had 
at that time no proviſion for the puniſhing of ſuch 
diſturbances ; ſince the legiſlature took upon itſelf 


firſt to be the court of trial, and next the awarder 


of the nature and quantity of the penalty. If we 


allow that laws did exiſt, by which the offenders 
could have been puniſhed, we muſt look for ſome 


other motive, which could induce the parliament 
to take the buſineſs into its own hands; to deliberate 


on it from day to day, to the interruption of 


public concerns; to conclude it at length with ſo 
much ſeverity, and even to have meditated more. 


If we ſuppoſe it was the honour of the Chriſtian 


religion which it had at heart, and the abhorrence 
of blaſphemy which it felt, why then did it not 
purſue the companions of Nayler with equal ſeve- 


rity ; from whoſe mouths proceeded the expreſſions 


which were termed blaſphemous; and whoſe hearts, 


hands, and knees, had been the means of erecting 


him into an object of worſhip? For my part, I have 
long ſuſpected the ſelection of the victim to have 
ariſen from a deſire to cruſh the riſing ſociety of 
Friends, in the perſon of a fallen brother. Nayler 
had been truly eminent and eſteemed. The others 
owed their notoriety, only. to the injurious * 
1 they were acting towards him. 

The houſe interfered the Iu: of November, and 
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nene if cotiice ne th of Decems 
ber; and, after twelve times taking up the buſineſs 
fatfome of which however it was only to adjourn it), 


* 


bn the 16th they conſtructed their ſentence, which 


was refolved in form the day following. Before 
however we recite it, a ſummary view of the pro- 


9 


ceedings will be proper. | 


The evidence appears to have been taken before 


the committee of parliament, and agreed to by the 


- honfe. The facts, as to the kneelings, ſinging, 


ſtrewing garments, and walking in proceſſion, were 


proved, as well by other witneſſes, as by the ready 


confeſhon of rhe actors themſelves ; who rather 
res in their deeds, than attempted to deny them. 

ayler alſo confeſſed the facts alleged, and expreſſed 
tis belief that his companions. were moved of the 


Tord to perform the part they had taken. One of 


the charges was, his having aſſumed the name and 
©the mcommunicable attributes and titles of our 


b pleſſed Saviour,” as © The Faireſt of ten thouſand; 


the Only begotten Son of God.” The evidence for 
theſe were letters written to him by others. At one 
of his examinations, being aſked whether he had 

reproved the perſons who gave him ſuch titles, he 
would not fay that he had reproved them; and to 


__ - the queſtion, whether he owned or diſclaimed them, 
he replied, * If they had it from the Lord, what 


am I that I ſhould judge it? He alſo faid, If 
© attributed. to the creature, then it is reprovable. 


 *TFrhey did it to the Lord (whom he believed to 


be in him) then I dare not reprove it : * alſo that 
he looked upon it to be really to the true honour 
of Chriſt, or elſe he would utterly have denied it. 


During this time it is ſaid to have been the practice 
of Nayler's companions, at his lodging, when under 


cuſtody of the ſerjeant of the houſe, to fir om the 


*; 
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floor, or on their heels, or to kneel," ſinging their 
ufual ejaculations of praiſe, while he was ſeated in 

a chair; but my anonymous annotator fa 180 th — 
dd the ſame in his/abſence., It a 
that he was till clouded in mind, and 2 tink 
ſtate of true and live contrition; to which he aſter- 
wards attained. N following anſwer, "which 
ſeemed to cloſe wy examination before the <om- 
mittee, will however ſhow that he was not without 


4 


fome perception of the true and only object of re. 


ligions hondur- I do abhor that any of that 
© honour which is due to God, ſhould be given to 
©me, as I am a creature; but it pleaſed the Lord 
©to fer me up as à ſign of the coming of the righ- 
6 reons one; and What hath en done in my 
© paſling through the towns, I was commanded by 
the Lord to fuffer ſuch things to be done to the 
_ Poutward as A bg. 3 e "any hotour 15 4 
ITS, wm 1 

The report of tis cite: having been re- 
f es by the whole houſe on the 5th of December, 
the next day Nayler was had before the houfe; and - 
ordered to Bell which he refuſed; and ſeveral 
queſtions were aſked of him, of which no record 


ſeems to have been kept. By the 8th, the parlia« 


ment got ſo far as to reſolve, * That James Nayler, 
= he whole matter of fact, is guilty of horrid 
alphemy; ' alſo, © That James Nayler 1s 3 
impoſter and ſeducer of rhe people. The h 
havin paſfed $efwbh two refolves, the queſtion chr 
=_ before it (the 14th excepted, which was t 
day of — week), until the 16th, and two 
ot took place, when a motion was made chat t 
puniſhment ſhould be death. This was loft by che 
majority of ninety-ſix to eighty-two, and, after 


much « ebbcrarion 21 lame, I the next day the | 
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nt was reſolved as follows. Reſolved, 


2 my James Nayler be ſet on the pillory, with . 
| . his head in the pillory, in the Palace Yard, Weſt- 


© minſter, during che ſpace of two hours, on T hurſday 
7 next (i. e. the following day), and ſhall be whipped 


through rhe ſtreets from Weſtminſter to the Old 
\ © Exchange (i. e. the top of Cheapſide), London, 
. and _ likewiſe be ſet on the pillory, with 


© his, head in the pillory, for the ſpace of two 


hours, on Saturday next; in each place wearing 
© 2; paper, containing an inſcription. of his crimes z 
and that at the Old Exchange, his tongue be 


bored through with a hot iron, and that he be 


< there alſo ſtigmatized in the forehead with the 


£ letter B, and that he be afterwards ſent to Briſtol, 
© and be conveyed into and through the ſaid city on 
. © horſe- back, bare ridged, with his face back ward, 
< and. there, alſo publicly whipped, the next market 
day after he comes thither, and that from thence 
he be committed to priſon in Bridewell, London, 


and there reſtrained from the ſociety of all people, 
1 and there to labour hard till he tall be releaſed 
- * by, parliament, and during that time ſhall be de- 


© barred the uſe of pen, ink, and paper, and ſhall 
have no relief but what he carns a bis aur 
labours. 15 

Before the admiſſion ot Nay ler 10 2 5 his 5. 
tence, it was moved that he mould be aſked whether 


1 bad any thing to ſay, why judgment ſhould not 


be pronounced upon him; which was determined 


in the negative, by one hundred and ſeven to eighty- 


ſeven.. On the ſpeaker preparing to pronounce 
8 Nayler ſaid he did not know his offence ; 


YEE 


| Although he was "thus not hd Ba to AG 4 


is laid, as he left the houſe, to have uttered theſe 


» 
81 boy 


* Ile that hath prepared the body, ll 
« enable me to fuffer; and I pray that He may not 
lay it to your charge. 
It is natural to inquire what, during A thats 
proceedings, was the part of Oliver Cror 2 who 
was then at the head of © the executive govern- 
ment, under the title of Protector. He appears 
thus far not to have interfered at all; and even the 
warrants to the feveral ſperiffs, for tlie execution 
of the ſentence, were iffued by the ſpeaker. 
On the day appointed, Nayler ſufeted'the firſt 
rt of his Later He ſtood the allotted time 
in 0 pillory, and received; at à cart, in 4 courſe 
of nearly two miles, three undred aud ten ſtripes z, 
after which he was left with his wounds undreſſed, 
for above an hour; 'when a woman, a perſon” in 
eſteem with' the ſociety of Friends, not one of his 
ranting companions, came and waſhel' his ſtripes. 
Ir is therefore probable, that four hours muſt Hate 
elapſed from the time his head was faſtened down, 
until the arrival of this relief. A treatment fo a 
fevere would of courſe reduce his ſtrength; and his 
ſufferings operated ſo forcibly on the minds o 
ſeveral perfons, not members of the ſociery 10 
Friends, that they petitioned parliament, for a 
longer feſpite than until the next day but one; 
when, according to the ſentence, he was to be pil - 
loried again, and burned in the forehead and tongue. 
The parliament accordingly granted a week's reſpite, 
namely, until the 27th. Encouraged probably 
by this, ſeveral ores perſons petitioned for the 
remiſſion of the remainder of the ſentence ; which 
petition, as it is a ſpecimen” of the manner of the 
times, and contains alſo much good ſenſe, and 
tokens of averſibn from the N of torturing 


the body; under 'preretice mending the mind, 
T here inſert. 


BE 


En — — 


i 82 ; 
To the parliament of che Commonwealth of Eng-- 


ol : , 


»The humble petition of divers peaceable and 
well. affected perſons in the cities of London and 
* Weſtminſter, in behalf of themſelves and many 
—. . en 
That your moderation and clemency in reſpiting 

the puniſhment of James Nayler, in conſideration 
© of his illneſs of body, hath refreſhed the hearts 
© of many thouſands in theſe cities, altogether un- 
concerned in his practice; and hath opened their 
© eyes to ſee ſomething more than ibe terrors of Mount 
Sinai, ta dwell: upon your honourable houſe ; and 
© hath likewiſe given them ſome hopes to fee you 
© come forth in the Spirit of our Lord Jeſus, yet 

© more and more, to the convincement of thoſe 
© that err, and are out of the way. Wherefore 
ve moſt humbly beg your pardon, that are con- 
© ſtrained to appear before you in ſuch a ſuit (not 
* daring to do otherwiſe), that you would remit the 

© remaining part of your- ſentence againſt James 
© Nayler; leaving him to the Lord, and tor ſuch 

* goſpel] remedies as He hath ſanctiſied. And we 
© are perſuaded you will find ſuch a courſe of love 
© and forbearance more effectual to reclaim, and 
© will leave a ſeal of your love and tenderneſs upon 
COLE i a t,t 514-4 | 
| | And we ſhall pray, &c.“ 

It is remarkable of this petition, which, as has been 
ſaid, is a ſpecimen of the manners of the times, 
that it, too, contains words which might, if a male- 
volent perſon were to interpret, be conſtrued inte 
blaſphemy. It will eaſily be ſeen that I refer to 

me figure which would ſeem to erect the parliament 


=P * . 
* kt „ * * 


into a ſecond Sinai. Such however was much the 
language of that day, a language which the looſe 
manners of the Reſtoration laughed out of faſhion; 
and which the more temperate manners of our own 
times, times when we' are too careleſs about reli- 
gion to be extravagant in it, forbid to become 
again the mode. All I here mean to infer is, that 
the Quakers ſhould have their due ſhare of allow- 
ance for the habits of the age in which they aroſe z. 
and not that all we find in them, which varies from. 
our preſent cuſtoms, ſhould be charged to THEM: 
peculiar. principles. 

With regard to the petition juſt mentioned, it 
was read and debated on; but the petitioners do 
not ſeem to have confided in it; for they endea- 
voured to ſupport it by another, which they. 
preferred to Cromwell. The protector thereon. 
wrote to the houſe, and, by ſome words of his 
letter, ſeemed alarmed for his prerogative. He 
ſays, after having diſclaimed the countenancing of 
ſuch crimes as are ſays he, commonly imputed”. 
to Nayler, not knowing how far ſuch a proceeding 
* (wholly without us) may extend in the conſequence 
of it, we deſire the houſe will let us know the 

grounds and reaſons, whereupon they have pro- 
* ceeded. The letter ſeems to have only occaſioned 
a fruitleſs debate, and the time of Nayler's ſecond. 
ſuffering drawing near, the petitioners, on the 26th, . 
applied again to Cromwell. All however ſeemed 
in vain, for, on the 27th, Nayler was conveyed 
from Newgate to the Old Exchange; ſtood two 
hours more with his head in the * and was 
bored through the tongue and ſtigmatized. A few 
particulars reſpecting the execution of this part of 
the ſentence, are material to relate. The boring 
iron and the mark, were red hot. The former 
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was held a mund me in the tongue, that the by- 


ſtanders might be witneſſes of -the execution, and 
the letter heid to the forehead until ſmoke: aroſe; 

during which time Nayler did nor flinch but; 
when he was unbound, he embraced the executioner. 
The fortitude and patience of the ſufferer, may 
probably be ſhown by this recital ;- and, I think, 

x confirmation of the opinion that the parliament 


wanted to caſt an odium on the Quakers, in the 
perſon of Nayler, is to be found in the circumſtance 


about to be related. On the 18th December, 
the houſe had referred to a committee, the facts 
and erimes of the reſt of the perſons apprehended 
with him; and yet on the 27th, three at leaſt of 


the women were fo much at liberty, as to come up 


on the pillory, and ſeat themſelves, two before, and 


one behind him. After execution, he was recon- 


veyed to Newgate. 


There is one occurrence which ſhould not be 


omitted in taking a view of the caſe of Nayler; 
although I am not able to penetrate into the 

ves which occaſioned it; the delegation of 
md iniſters by the parliament, to confer with him :_ 
namely, Caryl, Manton, Nye, Griffiths, and Rey- © 
nolds. They viſited him on the 24th, which, being 
previous to the date of Cromwell's letter, Torbids 
our ſuppoſing that the houſe had been moved by 
the Protector's interceſſion, and was ſeeking for 
grounds whereon to found its lenity. In this caſe 
too, its“ meſſengers, independent — men 


continually oppoſing, were not likely perſons to 
effect his repentance. Could it be that hs houſe: 
was ſeeking further means of juſtifying a ſeverity 
in which it determined to perſiſt ?- "The conduct, 

at leaft, of the viſitors, is dubious; for they refuſed 


were 
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ahar any witneſs ſhould be preſent at their conſe- 
rence. Nayler, alarmed at this, refuſed to ſay any 
thing, unleſs they conſented that what occurred 
ſhould be written; and a copy ſigned by themſelves 
left with him, or with the keeper of Newgate, 
where he then was. This was at firſt agreed to; 
but on Nayler's uttering theſe words, How.foon 
have you forgot the work of the bithops, who 
are now found in the ſame, ſeeking to inſnare 
© the innocent,” they roſe up, burned the papers, 
and departed. Ir appears however, from: what 
James related of the conference, that he had per- 
ſiſted in renouncing the adoration of the creature, 
and in juſtifying his having omitted to reprove 
thoſe who had bowed to what he eſteemed the 
power of Chriſt in himſelf. In ſupport of this, 
he had inquired of his examiners, whether Eliſha 
had been guilty of blaſphemy, in not e | 
the Shunamite, when ſhe fell at his feet. 
About three weeks after his ſuffering the ere 
part of the ſentence at London, the third part, 
(namely, the ignominious expoſure, and the ſecond 
> whipping), was inflicted at Briſtol. It ſeems 
doubtful, from the account which I have followed 
in this part of Nayler's life, that the whipping 
was much more than formal, as a perſon is faid to 
have been ſuffered to hold back rhe executionerts 
arm; but here a remarkable thing is related of 
one of Nayler's friends, whoſe name is ſo connected 
with the ſufferings of the former, 'as not to be 
omitted in the relation of them. This was Robert 
Rich, a merchant of London. | He had written to 
the ſpeaker, previous to the ſentence of the houſe; 
offering to prove, from Scripture, that nothing 
which Nayler had ſaid or done, was blaſphemy. 
On the act of Nayler's whipping in London, he had 
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ſtood at the door of the houſe, accoſting the mem - 
bers as they entered, with texts of Scripture ; he had 
cried to the court of Chancery, then ſiting, The 
© Jand mourns becauſe of oppreſſion; and he 
had walked ſinging, from the door of the houſe, 
through Weſtminſter-hall, to the pillory in Palace- 
yard, which confined his. friend. When Nayler 
was again pilloried, and burnt in the forehead, he 
had kiſſed him, and licked his wound; and now, 
at Briſtol, while Nayler was dragging after a cart- 
horſe, and followed by the ſcourge, Rich rode 
before him bare-headed, and ſung, * Holy, Holy.“ 
Rich, however, does not ſeem to have been emi- 
nent enough among the Quakers, for parliamentary 
animadverſion. Rich remained without puniſhment, 
Nayler was ſent from Briſtol to his cloſe confine- 
ment in Bridewell; London ; where he remained 
a priſoner until the 8th of September, 1659, at 
which time he was liberated by parliament. On 
his liberation, he went to Briſtol, the chief ſcene 
of his eftence ; at which city, in a public meeting, 
he made a confeſſion of his fault in ſo affecting a 
manner, as to draw tears from maſt of thoſe who 
were preſent; and to occaſion his reconciliation 
with many who had been eſtranged from him, 
There is no doubt that he had made a good uſe of 
the ſolitude which his confinement afforded, and 
the alteration. effected in his conduct towards his 
friends, the 3 quickly produced a return 
-of their friendſhip and fellowſhip : fo that he ap- 
pears to haye been as cloſely united to the body as 
before; and not to have occaſioned in it any rent 
or ſchiſm, as has been inſinuated.““ | 
„ Robert Barclay, in his piece called, William Mitchell unmaſked," - 
has the following expreſſions concerning James Nayler. (See p. 84, of 
"the folio edition of his work.) The ſtory of James Nayler, which he 
7 ſubjoins, any may obſerve to be merely brought in to render us 
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A part of the ſentence of Nayler, had been 
he deprivation of materials for writing. Never- 
theleſs he certainly - procured them, for he wrote 
and even publiſhed ſeveral pamphlets and papers 
during his impriſonment, ſome of them relating 
to his fall, and his reſtoration. The following 
extracts will ſhow the. temper of his mind, and his 
own opinion of his caſe. 2050 

Pear brethren, my heart is broken this day for 

© the offence that I have occaſioned to God's truth 
* and people, and eſpecially to you, who, in dear 
love, followed me, ſeeking me in faithfulneſs to 
God; which I rejected, being bound wherein I 

could not come forth, till God's hand brought me, 
© to whoſe love I now confeſs. Unleſs the Lord 
* himſelf keep you from me, I beſeech you let no- 
ching elſe hinder your coming to me, that I might 
have your help in the Lord. In the mercies of 
< Chriſt Jeſus, this I beg of you, as if it was your 
* own caſe. Let me not be forgotten by you.” 

The following was delivered to the parliament, 
© Chriſt Jeſus, the Immanuel, of whoſe ſufferings 
the Scriptures declare, him alone I confeſs before 


men; for whoſe ſake I have denied whatever 
© was dear to me in this world, that T might win 


him, and be found in him, and not in myſelf, 
vhoſe life and virtue I find daily manifeſt in my 


4 1 and fill up the paper, though indeed it tends no ways to our 
« diſadvantage, he being in that thing, and at that time altogether 
© denied by us; and has fince in print freely acknowledged his fall in 
that hour ef temptation; of whoſe ſincere repentance and true 
return to the fellowſhip of the truth, we ive d many evident 
© tokens.* And in p. 876, * Apology vindicated? in anſwer to'an 
Examination by John Brown,” Ec. more at large. But the 


© poor man thinks (it is like) he has hit the nail on the head t 5 | 


«. purpoſe, when he ſays, p. 542, upon this ſubject, One thing I wou 
; Wo what he thinketh of that honour and wh tat ' was given to 
ler, as be rode into Briſtol, 08. 24, 1656? I anſwer, I think it a 
both wicked and abominable, and ſo do the People called Quakers 
* who ä diſavowed him, and all thoſe that | had a hand in 1. 
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© onal; body (which is my eternal. j joy and hope of 
0 glory), whom alone I ſeek to ſerve in ſpirit, ſoul, 
© and body, night. and day, according to the 
© meaſure of grace working in me, that in me he 
=. may be glorified, whether by life or death; and 
© for his ſake I ſuffer all things, that he alone may 
© have the glory of my change, whoſe work alone 
is in me: even to that eternal Spirit be glory, 
and to the Lamb, for ever. But to aſcribe this 
© name, power, and virtue to James Na ler, or to 
© that kr a beginning, and — return to 
© duſt; or for that to be exalted or worſhipped ; 
to me is a great idolatry, and with the ſpirit of 

© Jeſus in me it is condemned: which ſpirit leads 
5 to lowlineſs, meeckneſs, and long - ſuffering. So, 
© having an opportunity given, with readineſs I am 
willing, in the fear of God the Father, in honour 
© to Chriſt Jeſus, and to take off all offences from 


every ſimple heart, this to declare to all the 


© world, as the truth of Chriſt is in me, without 
1 irs or deceit ; daily finding it to be my work to 

b leek peace in truth with all men, in that Spirit.” 
But the paper from which the following is ex- 
trated, ſeems to contain more reſpecting his judg- 
ment of thoſe. particular circumſtances which have 
brought him into public notice, than any other : 
It was written ſoon after his releaſe, and cannot, 
therefore, be ſuſpected of being fabricatcd i in order 
to obtain it. 

Glory to God Almighty who ruleth in the 
© heavens, and in whoſe hands are all the kingdoms 
© of the earth; who raiſeth up and caſteth down at 
his will; who hath ways to confound the exalta- 
tion of man, and to chaſtiſe his children, and to 
© make man know himſelf to be as graſs before 
© him; * judgments are above the higheſt of 
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< men, and his pity reacheth che deepelt Nigg; 
and the arm of his mercy is underneath, to lift 
che priſoner out of the pit, and te fave ſuch a8 
truſt in him from the great deſtruction, which 
vain man, through his fally, brings upon himſelf; 
< who hath delivered my ſoul from darkneſs, and 
© made way for my freedom out of the priſon- 
© hovſe. Let his name be exalted for ever, and 
_ © Jer all fleſh fear before him, whoſe breath is life 
© to his own; but a conſuming fire to the adverſary. 
* And'to the Lord Jeſus Chriſt be everlaſting do- 
* minion upon earth; and his kingdom above afl 
s the powers of darkneſs; even that Chriſt of 
* whom the Scriptures declare; which was, and is, 
© and is to come, the light of the world to all ge- 
© nerations; who hath been the rock of my fal- 
© vation; and his Spirit hath given patience and 
6 quietneſs to my ſoul in deep affliction; even, for 
© his name's ſake, praiſes for ever! 

But condemned for ever be all thoſe falſe wor- 

* ſhips, with which any have idolized my perſon in 
* the night of my temptation, when the power of 
darkneſs was above. All their caſting of their 
© clothes in the way, their bowings and ſingings, 
© and all the reſt of thoſe wild actions, which did 
* any ways tend to diſhonour the Lord, or draw 
the minds of any from the meaſure of Chriſt 
© Jeſus in themſelves, to look at fleſh, which is as 

* praſs, or to aſcribe that to the viſible, which be- 
| © Jongs to Chriſt Jeſus; all that I condemn, by 
* which the pure name of the Lord hath been any 
ways blaſphemed through me in the time of 
© temptation ; or the ſpirits of any people grieved, 
© that truly loved the Lord Jeſus, throughout the 
' © whole world, of what fort ſoever. This offence 
11 n which hath been ſorrow of heart, that 


* the enemy of man's peace in Chriſt ſhould get 
* this advantage in the night of my trial, to ſtir up 
© wrath and offences in the creation of God; a 
© thing, the ſimplicity of my heart did not intend, 

the Lord knows, who, in his endleſs love, hath 

e given me power over it, to condemn it. And 
© alſo that letter which was ſent to me to Exeter, 
5 when I was in priſon, with theſe words, Thy 
© name ſhall be no more James Nayler, but 75 efus ; - 
© this 1 judge t be written from the imaginations, 


d and a r ſtruck me when I firſt ſaw e it, and ſo 1 


put it in my pocket cloſe, not intending any 
© ſhould ſee it; which they finding on me, ſpread it 
abroad; which the ſimplicity of my heart never 
© owned. So this I deny alſo, that the name of 
© Chriſt Jeſus was received inſtead of James Nayler; 
© for that name is to the ſeed to all generations, 
and he that hath the Son hath the name, which 
zs life and power, the ſalvation and the unction, 
© into which name all the children of light are bap- 
© tized. And all thoſe ranting wild ſpirits, which 

gathered about me in that time of darkneſs ; and 
© all their wild actions and wicked words, againſt 
© the honour of God and his pure Spirit and 

© people, I deny that bad ſpirit, the power and the 
© works thereof: and as far as I gave advantage, 
through want of judgment, for that evil ſpirit in 
© any to ariſe, I take ſhame to myſelf juſtly ; having 
formerly had power o er that {pirit 1 in judgment 
© and diſcerning, wherever it was; which darkneſs 
© came over me through want of watchfulneſs and 
© obedience to the pure eye of God, and diligently 
© minding the reproof of life, which condemns the 
© adulterous ſpirit, And it is in my heart to con- 
© feſs to God, and before men, my folly and 
+ offence in that day. Yet there were many things 


91 
e frac againſt me in that day to take away m 


life, and bring ſcandal upon the truth, of which 1 


ain not guilty at all: as that accuſation, as if I 


had committed adultery with ſome of thoſe women 
© who came with us from Exeter priſon, and alſo 
© thoſe who were with me at Briſtol, the night be- 


fore I ſuffered there; of both which accuſations 
I am clear before God, who kept me in that day, 
both in thought and deed, as to all women, as a 
child, God is my record. After an exhortation 
to the reader, how to behave under temptation, 
and a warning againſt relying on gifts, wiſdom, and 


knowledge, the piece concludes thus: This 1 
'© have learned in the deep, and in ſecret, when I _ 


© was alone; and now openly declare, in the da 
of thy mercy, O Lord! Glory to the Higheſt for 
© evermore, who hath thus far ſet me free, te 
s praiſe his righteouſneſs, and his mercy, and to 
© the Eternal, Inviſible, Pure God, over all, be 
fear, obedience, and glory, evermore.* Amen. | 
James Nayler did not long ſurvive his impriſon- 


ment. He died in October 1660, and but little 
account is tranſmitted to us, reſpecting him, after 


his being ſet at liberty. George Whitehead, who 
lodged with him, at a houſe in London, in 1659 
and 1660, bears this teſtimony of him, that he 
© was revived by the Lord's power, and in meaſure 
5 reſtored to his ancient teſtimony, and to bear the 
* ſame publicly in divers parts of the nation, as the 


© Lord enabled him, both in his miniſtry and writ- 
* ings: and, adds Whitehead, he walked in 


much brotherly loye and ſimplicity among us, until 
* his end came. 


George Whitehead alſo mentions another circumſtance reſpecti 
James Nayler, which I find difficult to underſtand, unleſs it be ſuppoſ 


_ that 5 had occaſienal reſpite from his cenfinement. George 
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We have alſo a ſhort account of Nayler, from 
Thomas Elwood, who, before he became a mem- 
ber of the ſociety of Friends, had met with him, 
while viſiting at Iſaac Penington's at Chalfont in 
»- Buckinghamſhire: Edward Burrough, being alſo 
preſent, was diſcourſing with the father of Thomas 
Elwood, reſpecting Predeſtination; which doctrine 
Ellwood the father eſpouſed; when Nayler inter- 
poſing, © handled: the ſubject with ſo much perſpi- 
A cuity and clear demonſtration, that his reaſoning 
ſeemed to be irreliſtible :? and this ſurpriſed 
yours Ellwood the more, as the appearance. of 
Nayler was that of a plain imple huſbandman 
or ſhepherd. 1 
Since the firſt arrival of James Nayler in London, 
in the year 1654, it doth not appear that he had 
ever reviſited his habitation ; if indeed, at all ſince 
the time of his quitting it in 1652. At length he ſet 
*out homewards, and was noticed by a friend, as he 
paſſed through Huntingdon, to be in a frame of 
-mind ſo awful, as that he appeared to be redeemed 
from the world. It is not known whether, foon 
after this he was ſuddenly taken ill, or had been 
robbed and abuſed. A countryman found him, in 
the latter part of the day, in a field near King's 
Rippon; and he was conveyed to the houſe of a 
Friend at Holm. A phyſician attended him, and 
he was inquired of, whether he deſired to ſee any 
of his London friends; which he declined. On 
having his clothes ſhifted, he ſaid, You have 
'© refreſhed my body, the Lord refreſh your ſouls ;? 


Whitehead relates the manner of his fall, as he himſelf had related it 
when they were walking together in Weſtmoreland, in 1657; in which 
year, it appears. in Whitchead's life, that he was in that county; whilſt, 
on the other hand, one of Nayler's papers is ſaid to be written in Bride- 


well, in 1658; and it deth net ſeem that the date is an error of the 


preſs, and Whitehead was, as hath been mentioned, in London in 1653 
and 1660, | : 
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not long er which he departed i in peace, aged 


about 44 years. His remains were interred at 
| Rippon. About two hours before his deceaſe 
he is faid to have uttered the following words 
6 There is a fpirit that I feel, that delights to do no 
* evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but delights to 
© endure all things, in hope to enjoy its own in the 
© end. Its hope is to outlive all wrath and conten- 
tion, and to weary out all exaltation and cruelty, 
For whatever is of a nature contrary to itſelf. It 
* ſees to the end of all temptations: as it bears no 
© evil in itſelf, ſo it conceives none in thoughts to 
any other. If it be betrayed, it bears it; for its 
© ground and ſpring is the mercies and forgiveneſs 


© of God. Its crown'is meekneſs, its life i is ever- . 


© laſting love, unfeigned ; and rakes its kingdom 
© with intreaty, and not with contention; and keeps 
© it by-lowlineſs of mind. In God alone it can re- 


* joice, though none elſe regard it, or can on ñf:t 


© life. It is conceived in ſorrow, and brought 
forth without any to pity it; nor dot it murmur 
* at grief and oppreſſion. It never rejoiĩceth but 
through ſufferings ; for with the world's joy, it 
_ Wunde found it alone, being forſaken. 
I have fellowſhip therein with them who lived in 
dens, and deſolate places of the earth: whe,. 
© through 
w eternal holy life.” = 

During the time of James Nayler's travels 250 
impriſonment, he had frequent recourſe to the 
preſs. Some of his writings were doctrinal, and 
many of them controverſial. Some of the latter 
contain an aſperity of language, which appears ill 


adapted to convince either the opponent, or his 


adherents. The writings of Nayler, however, are 


not eminent for theſe; and, in eſtimating ho- 


death, obtained this refurreion, and 
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far an author has exceeded the point of 3 


we ſhould allow for the provocation; and great 
rr was certainly given to our elder 


iends, by the miſapprehenſion of their principles. 


This occaſioned their adverſaries to charge them 


with opinions (often monſtrous enough) which 
they did not hold. Such however is the impatience 
of our minds, that we find it caſier to cry down 
an opinion which claſhes with our own, than to 
examine it with coolneſs; and to inveigh againſt its 
author, .than to deſire his inſtruction. While this 
is the caſe, debate is not likely to ſift out truth; 


but when the time ſhall come that ſuch as profeſs 


the name of Chriſt, ſhall. infuſe into their contro- 
verſies all the gentleneſs, forbearance, and love, 
which his religion enjoins, it is probable that Chriſ- 
tianity will be advanced, by the ſuperior conviction 


which will attend the diſcuſſion of its votaries. May 


the mind that is convinced of theſe truths, ſuffer 
to operate as a rule of its conduct; and thus 
be one to carry on the work which it defires to ſee 
accompliſhed. A collection was made in 1716, of 
ſuch of Nayler's writings as were thought ſuitable 
for reimpreſſion; but this has alſo been long lince 
out of print. 
On a review of the life and writings of James: 
Nayler, he appears to have been a man of no mean 
abilities, and of great fincerity ; but tinftured with 
what will generally be eſteemed an exceſs of ere- 
dulity; not only as to his own gifts, but alfo in 


eſtimating the pretenſions of others. But he ſeems 


remarkable for no quality more than for patience 
under ſuffering ; and quiet reſignation to what he 
believed to be Divinely enjoined or permitted. To 
* . as the n due may attribute his 


— 
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reſtoration to ſoundneſs of judgment, and the calm- 
neſs of his cloſing moments. | 
After all, probably his life will be viewed 

through the medium which each one has been aceuſ- 
tomed to uſe. The ſcoffer at religion will think 
him a fool; the deiſt a madman ; the profeſſor of 
religion, who meaſures all things by his finite un- 
enlighrened reaſon, and rejects the notion of Divine 
influence, will exult at his fall; but the believer in 
this influence, who counts the coſt of his faith, and 
has deſcried the dangers of the right hand as well 
as of the left, will at leaſt view his ſtory with in- 
ſtruction; if not be induced by it to adhere more 
cloſely to that guide, which alone can preſerve man 
from falling; but which repeated deviations may 
conceal from the view. Beek. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
5 


Tars Tra# may be had ſeparately ; alſo German and French 
Editions of it. A-Tranſlation into the Welſh Language is 
preparing for the Preſs, 


on 
* 


INTRODUCTION. + 


ALTHOUGH more than a century hath elapſed 
fince we became a diſtin& religious ſociety; yet, 
from ſeveral cauſes, our principles at this day are 
frequently either not underſtood, or miſrepreſented. 


Many books, explanatory of our tenets and prac: 


tices, have indeed been publiſhed by authors 
our own profeſſion. Some of theſe are more dit- 
fuſe than every reader hath leiſure or inelination 
to peruſe ; others, more compendious, do notrexy 
tend to all the particulars which we ourſtlyes wilk 
to be known, or with which inquirers may deſire 
to be acquainted, It is therefore judged expedient 
to preſent to ſuch as are diſpoſed to be rightly in- 
formed reſpecting us, a ſummary account of our 
origin and hiſtory, of our doctrines, and of our 
diſcipline; which may give the reader a true, 
though general, repreſentation; and then, as lei- 
ſure or inclination may allow or induce him, he 
may render his knowledge of us, and of our prin- 


ciples, more particular, by having recourſe to ſome 


of the publications already hinted at. To ſuch a 
purpoſe, among others, the works of George Fox, 
William Sewel, William Penn, and Robert Barclay, 
are well adapted: and to thoſe who may be thus 
induced to inquire into our principles, we would 
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alſo recommend the example of the Bereans, who 
examined the Holy Scriptures to find if 5 thoſe 
«things were ſo.” . 

It may, however, be remarked, that the Goſpel, 
which we believe to be the higheſt as well as the 
laſt diſpenſation of God to man, can never be fo 
well underſtood, as when it is confidered as having 
the boundleſs love of- che Great Creator for its 
cauſe, and the ſalvation of the whole human race 
for its end and aim. : ; 
It ſeems to be time for the ſincere in heart to 
waiye the ceremonials of religion (concerning which 


there hath been enough of contention and ani- 


moſity), for the ſake of its eſſence. In proportion 
as men are gathered to the one thing needful, the 
government of Chriſt's Spirit in the heart, they 
loſe the inclination for contention, and are in the 
true "Way to unity. Then can they breathe forth the 

e and permanent goſpel-language, Glory 
to God in the higheſt, and on earth peace, 
GE: \. gy toward _y Fur won 54-02 
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Tu E beginning of the feventeenth -conmurp-is- 
known to have been a time of great diſſention in 
England, reſpecting religion. Many pious perſons 
had been diffatisfied with the . of the 
Church of England in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Various ſocieties of Diſſenters had accord 
ingly ariſen; ſome of whom evinced their ſincerity 
by grievous ſufferings, under the intolerance f 
thoſe who governed church affairs. (a) But theſe 
ſocieties, notwithſtanding; their honeſt zeal, ſeem 
to have ſtopped ſhort in their progreſs towards a 
complete reformation; () and, degenerating into 
formality, to have left their molt enlightened mem- 
bers ſtill to lament the want of ſomething more'in- 
ſtructive, and conſolatory to the ſoul, than the moſt 
rigorous obſervance of their ordinances had ever 
produced. Thus diffatisfied and diſconſolate, they 
were ready to follow N ne who ſeemed able 
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00 sewel, p. 5,6. 4 15. (5) Penn, vol. $, P- 211, 213. edit, a 
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to direct them to that light and pace of which 
_ _ the ed. Many ſuch in een en- 
5 7 : Freie J F . 
N tek all, hey ier yawn, ow communion ' 
of every viſible church; and dwelt retired, and at- 
tentiye to the inward ſtate of their own minds ; 
often deeply. diſtreſſed for! the want of that true 
— of God, which they ſaw to be neceſſary 
for ſalvation, and for which; according to their 
ability, they fervently prayed. Theſe ſincere 
breathings of ſpirit being anſwered by the exten- 
ſion of ſome degree A deny conſolation, they 
became convinced, that as the heart of man is the 
ſcene of the tempter's attacks, it muſt alſo be that 
of the Redeemer's victory. With renewed fer- 
vency, therefore, they ſought his appearance, in 
their minds; and thus, being renewedly furniſhed 
with his ſaving light and help, they. abt coudy Ve. 
came inſtructed in the things pertaining to their 
own ſalvation j but they diſcovered many practices 
in the world, which have a ſhew of religion, to 
be nevertheleſs the effect of the unſubjected will of 
man, and inconſiſtent with the ee. nen 
of the Trutn. 
Theſe people were at firſt hidden Ban zach 
other, and each prabably conceived his own heart 
to be the fingle repoſitory of a diſcovery ſo im- 
portant; but it did not conſiſt 'with divine good- 
neſs, that the candle thus lighted ſhould always 
remain under the bed, or the buſhel. Cc) Our 
honourable elder, G. Fox, who had ſignally ex- 
perienced the afflicting diſpenſations which we have 
2 and had alſo been quickened by the 
ediate touches of divine love, could not ſatisfy 
$ 2 r of duty to God, r bearin ing 
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— © 
public teſtimony againſt the common modes of Wor- 
ſhip, and difecting the people where to find tig 
like conſolation and inſtruction. (d) As he travelled 
in this ſervice, he met with divers of thoſe ſeekin 
perſons who had been exerciſed in a ſimilar manner; 
theſe readily received his teſtimony ; ſeveral © 
them alſo became preachers of the ſame doctrint; 
multitudes were convinced of the reality of th 
inward manifeſtation ; (/) and many meetings were 
/ / Xe OR ON 
Thoſe who attempt to detach the people from 
the teachings of men, muſt expect for their enemie 
thoſe men who make a gain of teaching. Such 

e 


was the lot of cur firſt friends: and laws, mad 

either in the times of popery, or ſince the reform- 
ation againſt non-conformilts, ſerved as the means 
of gratifying the jealouſy of the prieſts, and the 
intolerance of the magiſtrates. Indeed, ar the 
time Friends firſt attracted public notice, legal —1 
tences were not always thought neceſſary to ju iy 
the abuſe which they ſuffered.(g) It was during thi 
time of the commonwealth, when oppoſition to a 
national miniſtry which was ſuppoſed to be pecu- 
Iiarly feformed, was deemed an offence of no {mall 
import. Much perſonal abuſe was accordingly 
beſtowed; (+) impriſonment was common, and cor- 
poral puniſhment frequent. Impriſonment was 
often rendered more ſevere and diſguſting by the 
cruelty of particular magiſtrates, and from the 
numbers which were confined together; and ſtripes, 
under pretence of vagrancy, were inflicted without 
regard to ſex, and on perſons of unimpeached 
character, and of good circumſtances in the world.(7) 
{4) Fox's Journal, p. 14, 15, 21. edit. 1765. 6e Ibid. 49. ( ) 1 Cor; 4, 
| (g) Fox 26. /h} Belſe'sSufferings of the People called Quakers, ch. b, apd 
29- and paſſim. /i) Ibid, Suff. pref. and paſſim. | 1 
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SGcorge Fox 09 was one of the firſt of our Friends 
who was impriſoned. He was confingd at Notting- 
ham in the year 1649, for having publicly oppoſed _ 
@ preacher, who had aſſerted that the more ſure 
word of prophecy, mentioned 2 Pet. i. 19, was the 
77 7 ; George Fox declaring that it was the 
Haly. Spirit: and in the following year, being 
brought before two juſtices in Derbyſhire, (7) one of 
them, ſcoffing at George Fox, for having bidden 
bim, and thaſe about him, to tremble at the word 
of the Lord, gave to our predeceſſors. the name of 
Qualers; (m) an appellation which ſoon became and 
th remained our moſt uſual denomination ; but 
they, themſelves adopted; and have tanfmitted to 
us, . endearing appellation of Friends. 
„Although Oliver Cromwell did not employ his 
' Authority to put a top to perſecution, it doth not 
ear that he was inclined to promote it. He 
gave ſeveral of our Friends acceſs to him; and once 
=. in particular, when George Fox had been brought 
to him as a priſoner, (7) he releaſed him after a con- 
ſiderable time ſpent in canference; on which occaſion 
he confeſſed that our Friends were a people riſen- 
f up that he could not win, either with gifts, ho- 
* nours, offices, or places.“ (e) 
Perſecution however cominued; but when 
Charles II. on the proſpect of his reſtoration; iſſued 
from Breda, amangſt other things, his declaration 
for liberty of conſcience, it might well have been 
expected that Friends would be permitted to exer- 
ciſe their religion without moleſtation. Vet during 
this reign they not only were harraſſed with the 
oath. of allegiance, which, in common with al] oaths, 
they ſcrupled to take, and by which they often in- 
curred tedious.impriſonment, and not unfrequently 


1 Fox, 24. // bid. 29. ( sewel, 25+ O wid. 98. (o) Ibid. 99. 
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premunire : but new hin (6): were 5 by which 
even their meetings for. workhip ſubjected, ent to 
puniſhment. | 

The king, as a ach of che Ire e joined 
in the enacting of theſe laws; nevertheleſs he did 
not ſeem in all, caſes to countenance ſeverity ; for 
in an inſtance wherein he a&ed independently of 
the parliament, he was the means of affording res 
lief in the moſt ſanguinary perſecution which our 
Friends ever experienced. 'This was in New Eng- 
land, where it was made penal for a friend even 
to reſide. - | 

The firſt friends (q) who arrived at Boſton, were 
women. Theſe were impriſoned, and otherwiſe 
cruelly treated. The date of this tranſaction is 
1656. The following year the ſcourge was em- 
played, and a woman (r) is alſo recorded to have 
been the firſt who ſuffered ſtripes. She was the 
wife of a tradeſman in London, and had made a 
voyage to Boſton, to warn the people | againſt 
perſecution. .Great numbers underwent this punifh= 
ment; but ſtripes proving inſufficient, to deter our 
Friends from the exerciſe of their religious duty, in 
going to ſuch places, and performing ſuch ſervices, 
as they believed to be required by rhe Divine will; : 
it was next attempted to diſcourage them bya law 3 
for cutting off their ears. This was executed in 
vain; and accordingly the intolerance of the perſons 
in power produced another, which ſubjected Friends 
to baniſhment on pain of death. Their conſtancy, (t) 
however, was not thus to be ſhaken, and four 
frieads, amongſt whom allo Was a woman, were 
hanged at Boſton. 5 

Piöth Car. II, cap. 4. 22nd Car. II. cap. 1. Alſo 13th "a 1 


Car. II. cap. I. (4) Sewel 160. (r} Ib. 170, 00 Ib. 194, 198 es 
199, 226 to 235, 370. | | 
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la this extremity, Samuel Shattock, () a Friend 
who had been baniſhed under the laſt mentioned 
law, came to England; and application being 
made to the king by Edward Burrough, who was 
admitted to a perſonal audience, Charles granted 
wp mandamus (dated gth September, 1661) to 

op the ſeverities in New England; and appointed 
Samuel Shattock his deputy, to carry it to Boſton. 

Nor were the good offices of Charles H. confined 
to our Friends of New England. Notwithſtanding 
the continuance of perſecution in England, the king 

encrally appeared inclinable to grant relief, and 
requent LESS the perſonal application of 
George Whitehead(w)and others, on behalf of their 
ſuffering brethren. In 1672, (x) he releaſed, under 
the great ſeal, ſuch friends as were impriſoned on 
account of the oath of allegiance, to the number 
of about four hundred; and the ſociety had ſome 
relpite from perſecution ; but, not being prote&ed 
by law, perſecutors and informers ſoon recom- 
menced their oppreſſion, and at the king's deceaſe, 
about fifteen hundred were in priſon, or Fee 
Although the practice of inſſicting corporal puniſh- 
ment on Friends, ſeems in England to have fallen 
into diſuſe at the reſtoration; yet the reign of 
Charles II. muſt be conſidered as the time of the 
greateſt ſuffering to our ſociety. The impriſonments 
were long, often terminating only with the life of the 
priſoner. In this reign alſo, the crouds ſhut up to- 
gether, increaſed, in many places, the common ſuffer. 
ings of confinement ; which, in ſome, were alſo aug- 
mented by the violent tempers of magiſtrates, or 
by the barbarity of gaolers. The fines impoſed by 
the new Jaws, were exacted with a rigour that gene- 


(s) Sewel, 280, 281. () G. Whitehead's Life, paſſim, (x) tbid page 351+ 
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ratty oppr Ft chis' Gait, tanking) tefe him 
— "Teftirics of houſehold goods; and ſeveral 
families experienced a ſeparation of the near con- 
nexions of life, by the execution of that wy 
which ſubjected our Friends to baniſnmemn. 

It is well known that James II. to favour 3 
foe ppoſed) the religion to which he was attached, 
ſuſpended the operation of the penal laws againſt 
diſſenters, Our Friends had their ſhare in the heniefit 
ariſing from this meaſure; but it was not until the 
reign of king William, that they obtained ſome 
degree of legal protection. Beſides their diſuſe of 
the national raed gy of 'wor 3 their refuſing to 
ſwear and to pay tithes, had been among the 
Principal cauſes 01 their ſufferings. In the 'reign 
of William and Mary, an act was made, (a) Which, 
with a few exceptions, allowed to their affirmation 
the legal force of an oath; and provided a leſs 
oppreſſive mode of recovering tithes, - under a cet- 
tain amount. Theſe proviſions were made perpetual 
in the reign of George I. (o) and thus Friends, who 
received the advantage of the act of toleration, in 
common with other diſſenters, have been in a great 
n relieved from perſecution. 

At the ſame time that the ſociety in Fg glad ex- 
periehctd the viciſſitudes which have been thus 
briefly mentioned, ſimilar cireumſtances befel our 
Friends in Ireland,” In that nation alſo, they pro- 
pagated their principles, ſettled meetings, ſuffered 
er, and were at length relieved by law. (c) 

ITbe means of perſecution, though now generally 
N by our countrymen, are not wholly 


(20 16 Car. It. e. 4. (a) 6th & bel William Ht: e. 34. (4) 1k Geo. I. C. 6. 


{c) Thoſe who are deſirous of rote information reſpecting 
Friends in Ireland, may conſult Edmun ournal, al, and e 
of the Riſe and . People called Qankrs 
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removed; and we are ſtill liable to ſuffer in the 
Exchequer, and in the Eccleſiaſtical court: but 
this muſt be underſtood only with reſpect to Great 
Britain and Ireland; for in America, the people 
at preſent are not bound to ſupport a national 
miniſtry; nor, When this was in ſome parts the 
caſe, were methods of enforcing payment employed, 
ſo tedious and fo ſevere as in England. (4). | 
It has already been mentioned, that our Friends 
above a century ago, had made their appearance 
in New England; from whence all the violence of 
their perſecutors had not been able to expel them. 
They were alſo early to be found in other colonies, 
in divers of which they underwent perſecution; but 
on the acquiſition of Pennſylvania by William Penn, 
many of them were induced to remove into that 
new province; which ſoon became, and ſtill re- 
mains to be, the largeſt ſettlement of Friends in 
America. They are ſettled however in moſt of 
the other ſtates and provinces of North America; 
and although they have enjoyed a great ſhare of 
tranquillity, yet during the commotions which 
terminated in the ſeparation of the United States 
from the dominion of Great Britain, Friends were 
involved in great trouble, by refuſing to join in 
the military ſervices Which were required of them; 
and many were reduced, from circumſtances of eaſe, 
if not of affluence, to the verge of want, by the 
execſſive ſeizures which were made of their pro- 
perty, to recover the fines impoſed. for: * 
refuſing to ſerve perſonally, or by ſubſtitute, in 


\ (4) It is worthy of remark, that in the province. of Maſſachuſets, 
in which the moſt ſanguinary laws had been made and put into execution 
against Friends, the firſt law was made exempting them from contri- 
buting to che ſupport of the public miniſtry: an a& of aſſembly having 

paſſed for that purpoſe in 1737, Jonathan Belcher being governor, 
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W's agree wid aches eee aficheiGhinding 
name, in NS belief of one eternal God, the Cre 
tor and Preſerver of the univerſe; and in Jeſus | 
Chriſt his Son, the Meſſiah, and Mediator: of the 
ws covenant. (a) 

When we ſpeak of the gracious 5 of the 
15550 of God to mankind, in the miraculous con- 
ception, birth, life, . death, reſurrection, 
and aſcenſion of our Saviour, we prefer the uſe of 
ſuch terms as we find in Scripture; and contented 
with that knowledge which Divine wiſdom hath + 1 
ſeen meet to reveal, we attempt not to explain 1 
thoſe myſteries which remain under the veil; never - | | 
theleſs we acknowledge and aſſert the Divinity of | | 
Chriſt, who is the wa and ous of God unto 
ſalvation. (6). 
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Io Chriſt alone we 5 = title of the Word mm 
God (c), and not to the Scriptures ; although-we 1 
highly eſteem theſe ſacred writings, in ſubordination | 1 
to the Spirit (4), from which they were given forth; E | 


and we hold, with the apoſtle Paul, that they are 
able to make. wiſe unto ſalvation, through faith - => 
which is in Chriſt Jeſus. (e) 


5 | 
{s) Heb, "4 24. (3) 1 Cor. i. 24. fe) Jokn i. 1. 2. 6 2 Pet. i. 21. | b 
e 2 Tim. i iii. I 5« | ; 
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We reverence thoſe moſt excellent precepts which 
are recorded in Sctipture to have been delivered by 
our great Lord, and we firmly believe that they 
are practicable, and binding ing on every Chriſtian ; 
and that in the life to come, every man will be re- 
warded according to his works (J). And further 

it is aur belief, that, in order to enable mankind 
to put in practice theſe ſacred precepts, many of 

Which are contradictory to the unregenerate will of 
man (g), every man coming into the world, is 
endued with a meaſure of the light, grace, or good 
Spirit of Chriſt; by which, as it is attended to, be 
is enabled to diftinguiſhgood from evil, and to corre 
the diſorderly paſſions and corrupt propenſities of 
his nature, which mere reaſon is altogether inſuffi« 
cient to overcome. For all that belongs to man is 
fallible, and within the reach of temptation; bur 
this Divine grace, which comes by him who hath 
overcome the world (i), is, to thoſe who humbly 
and ſincerely, ſeek it, an all-ſufficient and preſent 
help in time of need. By this, the ſnares of the 
enemy are detected, his allurements avoided, and 
deliverance 'is- experienced through faith in its 
effeQual operation: whereby the ſoul: is tranſlated 
out of the kingdom of darkneſs, and from under 
the power of fatan, into the marvellous light and 
kingdom of the Son of God. 

Being thus perſuaded that man, without the Spitit 
of Chriſt inwardly revealed, can do nothing to the 
glory of God; or to effect his own ſalvation ; we 
think this influence eſpecially neceſſary to the per- 
formance of the higheſt act of which the human 
mind is capable; even the worſhip of the Father 
of lights and of ſpirits, in ſpirit and in truth: there- 


e Mat. , 25. (g) John i. 9. (i) Ibid. xvi. 35. 
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fore we 3 as obſtructions to pure a 
all forms which divert the attention of the mind 


from the ſecret influence of this unction from the 
Holy One (D. Yet, although true worſhip is nt 


confined to time and place, we think it incumbent os 


Chriſtians to meet often together (Y), in-teſtimony 
of their dependence on the Heavenly Father, and 
for a renewal of their ſpiritual ſtrength; neverthe- 
leſs, in the performance of worſhip, we dare nat 
depend, for our acceptance with him, on a formal 


repetition of the words and experiences of others; 


but we believe it to be our duty to lay aſide the 
activity of the imagination, and to wait in ſilence to 
have a true fight of our condition beſtowed u 
us: believing even a ſingle ſigh (m), ariſing from 
ſuch a ſenſe of our infirmities, and of the need we 
have of Divine help, to be more acceptable to God, 
than any performances, however eien, which 
originate in the will of man. 

From what has been ſaid reſpecting worſhip, it 
follows that the miniſtry we approve muſt haye i its 
origin from the lame ſource : for that which is 
needful for man's own direction, and for his ac- 
ceptance with God (u), muſt be eminently ſo to 
enable him to be helpful to others. Accordingly 
we believe that the renewed aſſiſtance of the light 


and power of Chriſt, is indiſpenſably neceſſary for 


all true miniſtry ; and that this holy influence is not 
at our command, or to be procured by ſtudy, but 
is the free gift of God to choſen and devoted 
ſervants. Hence ariſes our teſtimony againſt 
preaching for hire, in contradiction to Chriſt's 
_poſitive command, * Freely ye have receiyed, freely 
give; (o) and hence our conſcientious refulal to 
ſupport ſuch miniſtry, by tithes or other means. 


{4) x John ii. 20. 27. (1) Heb, x. 25. 1125 © 1 viii. 26, 
{n} Jer. xxiii. 30 to 33. * Matt. 2. 8 
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diſpenſation, as foretold by the prophet Joel (Y), 
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As we dare not encourage any miniſtry, but that 
which we believe to ſpring from the influence of 


"the Holy Spirit, ſo neither dare we attempt to re- 


Train this influence to perſons of any condition in 
life; or to the male ſex alone; bur, as male and 
female are one in Chriſt, we allow ſuch of the fe- 
male ſex as we believe to be endued with a right 
qualification for the miniſtry, to exerciſe their gifts 
for the general edification of the church: and this 
liberty we eſteem a peculiar mark of the goſpel 


and noticed by the apoſtle Peter (4). 

There are two ceremonies in uſe among moſt 
profeſſors of the Chriſtian name, Water-baptiſm, 
and what is termed the Lord's Supper. The firſt 
of theſe is generally eſteemed” the eſſential means 
of initiation into the church of Chriſt ; and the 
latter of maintaining communion with him. But 


as we have been convinced, that nothing ſhort of 


his redeeming power, inwardly revealed, can ſet 


the ſoul free from the thraldom of ſin; by this 


power alone we believe ſalvation to be effected. 


We hold chat as there is one Lord and one faith, 


(7) fo bis baptiſm is one, in nature and operation; 
that nothing ſhort of it can make us living members 


of his myſtical body; and that the baptiſm with 


water, adminiſtered by his fore-runner John, be- 
longed, as the latter confeſſed, to an inferior and 
deereaking diſpenſation. (4) 

With reſpe& to the other rhe. we belieye that 
communion between Chriſt and his church is not 
maintained by that, nor any other external perfor- 


' mance, but only by a real participation of his Divine 


nature (7) through faith ; ne this is the ſupper 


128 Act 6 . (r) Ephiv.s. 
® Joel i 2 12 7 1 Rh) iv. 5 | 
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alluded to in the Revelation (u), © Behold I ſtand 


* at the door and knock: if any man hear my 
© voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, 


* and will ſup with him, and he with me; and that 


where the ſubſtance is attained, it is unneceſſary to 
attend to the ſnadow; which doth not confer grace, 
and concerning which, opinions fo different, and 
animoſities ſo violent, have ariſen. p 


Now, as we thus believe that the grace of God, 


which comes by Jeſus Chriſt, is alone ſufficient for 


ſalvation, we can neither admit that it is conferred 
on a few only, whilſt others are left without it; 
nor, thus aſſerting its univerſality, can we limit its 
operation to a partial cleanſing of the ſoul from fin, 


even, in this life. We entertain worthier notions + 


both of the power and goodneſs of our Heavenly 


Father, and believe that he doth vouchſafe to aſſiſt 


the obedient to -experience a total ſurrender of the 
natural will, to the guidance of his pure unerring 
Spirit; through whoſe renewed aſſiſtauce they are 
enabled to bring forth fruits unto holineſs, and to 
ſtand perfect in their preſent rank. (x) | 

| There are not many of our tenets more gene- 
rally known than our teſtimony againſt Oaths, and 


againſt War. With reſpect to the former of theſe, 


we abide literally by Chriſt's poſitive injunction, 
delivered in his ſermon on the mount, ** Swear 
* not at all.” (Cy) From the ſame ſacred collection 
of the moſt excellent precepts of moral and reli- 
gious duty, from the example of our Lord himſelf, 


(=_) and from the correſpondent convictions of his 
Spirit in our hearts, we are copfirmed in the 


belief that wars and fightings are, in their origin 
and effects, utterly repugnant to the goſpel ; which 


(% Rev. viii, 20. (x) Matt. v. 48. Eph. v. 13. Col. iv. 12. (5 Matt. v. 34. 
.= Mat. v. 39, 44, &c. ch. xxvi. 52-53. Luke xxii. r. John xi. 
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ſtill ek wn and good- will to men. We 
alſo are clearly of the judgment, chat if the bene- 


volence of the Goſpel were generally prevalent in 
the minds of men, it would effectually prevent them 


from oppreſſing, much more enſlaving, their bre- 


thren (of whatever colour or complexion), for 
whom, as for themſclves, Chriſt died; and would 
even influence their conduct in their treatment of 
the brute creation: which would no longer groan, 


- the victims of their avarice, or of their falſe ideas 


of pleaſure. 
Some of our tenets have in N times, as 


dich been ſhewn, ſubjected our Friends to much 


from Government, though to the ſalutary 

s of Government, our principles are a 
ſecurity. They inculcate ſubmiſſion to the laws 
in all caſes wherein conſcience is not violated. But 
we hold, that as Chriſt's kingdom is not of this 
world, it is not the buſineſs of the civil magiſtrate 
10 interfere in matters of religion; but to maintain 
the external peace and good order of the commu- 
nity. We therefore think perſecution, even in the 
malleſt degree, unwarrantable. We are careful 
in requiring our members not to be concerned in 


illicit trade, nor in any manner to defraud the re- 


venue. 

It is well known that "Rh ſociety, from its firſt 
appearance, has diſuſed thoſe names of the months 
and days, which having been given in honour of 
the heroes or falſe gods of the heathen, originated 
in their flattery or ſuperſtition; and the cuſtom 
:of ſpeaking to a ſingle perſon in the plural number, 


as having ariſen alſo from motives of adulation. 
_ Compliments, ſuperfluity of apparel and furniture, 


outward ſhews of rejoicing and mourning, and the 
oblermation of days and times, we eſteem to be 
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incompatible with the ſimplicity and ſincerity of a 
Chriſtian life ; and public diverſions, gaming, and 


other vain amuſements of the world, we cannot 


but condemn. They are a waſte of that time which 
is given us for nobler purpoſes; and divert the 
attention of the mind from the ſober duties of 
life, and from the reproofs of inſtruction, by which 
we are guided to an everlaſting inheritance. 

To conclude, although we have exhibited the 
ſeveral tenets which diſtinguiſh our religious ſociety, 
as objects of our belief; yet we are ſenſible that a 
true and living faith is not produced in the mind 
of man by his own effort; but is the free gift of 
God (Ca) in Chriſt Jeſus, nouriſhed and increafed 
by the progreſſive operation of his Spirit in our 
hearts, and our proportionate obedience. (#) 
Therefore, although for the preſervation of the 
teſtimonies given us to. bear, and for the peace and 
good order of the fociety, we deem it neceffary 
that thoſe who are admitted into memberſhip with 
us, ſhould be previouſly convinced of thoſe doc- 
trines which we eſteem eſſential; yet we require no 
formal ſubſcription to any articles, - either as a con- 
dition of memberſhip, or a qualification for the 
ſervice of the church, We prefer the judging of 
men by their fruits, and depending on the aid-of 
Him, who, by his prophet, hath promiſed to be 
a ſpirit of judgment to him that ſitteth in judg- 
© ment. (c) Without this, there is a danger of 
receiving numbers into outward communion, with- 
out any addition to that ſpiritual ſheep-fold, whereof 
our bleſſed Lord declared himſelf to be both the 
door and the ſhepherd ; (d) that is, ſuch as know 
his voice, and follow him in the paths of obedience. . 


7) Eph, ii, 8. (3) John vii, 17. C) Ifaiah xxvili. 6, (4) Joby 5 
| H2 
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CHAPTER 11, 


DISCIPLINE. 


hy Purpoſes —Me eetings for-D iſcipline. 1 ONTHLY 
 MzzT1ncs.—Poor.—Convinced Perſons. —Certi- 
 feeates of Removal. —Overſeers.— Mode of dealing 
with Offenders. — Arbitration, — Marriages.— 
- Births and Burials. —2parrttzLy MEETINGS, — 
_ Nueries. —Appeals.—Taz Tz4rLr MEETING. — 
* Women's Meeting. Meetings of Miniſters and 
. FElders.—Certificates to Miniſters.— TRE M Er- 
re FOR SUFFERINGS8.—Concluſion. 


"THE 8 1 N our diſcipline hath chiefly 
in view, are, the relief of the poor,—the mainte- 
nance of good order,—the ſupport of the teſti- 
monies which we believe it is our duty to bear to 
the world, —and the help and reenyeny of ſuch as 
are overtaken in faults. | — 

In the practice of diſcipline, we think it indiſ- 
penſable that the order recommended by Chriſt 
himſelf be invariably obſerved : (a) © If thy 19 85 
0 ſhall treſpaſs againſt thee, go and tell him his 
e fault between thee and him alone: if he ſhall 
te hear thee, thou haſt gained thy brother; but if 
„ he will not hear thee, then take with thee one 
$6 *. or the more, that in the mouth of two or three 


* * viii. 15 te The 
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<« witneſſes, every word may be eſtabliſhed : and if 
* he ſhall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
„church.“ 

To effect the ſalutary purpoſes of diſcipline,! 
meetings were appointed, at an early period of the 
ſociety, which, from the times of their being 
keld, - were called Quarterly-meetings. It was 
afterwards found expedient (2) to divide the diſtricts 
of thoſe meetings, and to meet more frequently ; 
from whence aroſe Monthly-meetings, ſubordinate» 
to thoſe held quarterly. At length, in 1669, (Ya 
Yearly-meeting was eſtabliſhed, to ſuperintend, 
aſſiſt, and provide rules for, the whole : previouſly 
to 1 general meetings had been e na 
hel | 

A Monthly-meeting i is uſually onthe of ee 
ral particular congregations, (g) ſituated within a con- 
venient diſtance from each other. Its buſineſs is to 
provide for the ſubſiſtence of the poor, and for the: 
education of their offspring; to judge of the ſin- 
eerity and fitneſs of perſons! appearing to be con- 
vinced of the religious principles of the ſociety, and 
deſiring to be admitted into memberſhip; () to ex- 
cite due attention to the diſcharge of religious and 
moral duty; and to deal with diforderly members. 
Monthly meetings alſo grant to ſuch of their mem- 
bers as remove into other Monthly- meetings certi- 
ficates of their memberſhip and conduct; without 
which ey cannot gain e in ſuch: meet. 


(e) Sewel, 485. 72 Fox, 390. * 

g Where this is the caſe, it is uſual for the members of Wk congres 

ation to form what is called a Preparative meeting, becauſe its buſineſs 
s to prepare whatever may occur among day. bo be laid before 
the Monthly-meeting. 

{b) On application of this kind, a ſmall committee is appointed to viſit 
the party, and report to the Monthly-meeting; ; which is directed by our 
rules not to admit any into memberſhip, without allowing a feaſonable 

dime to copier their conduct. 
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ings. Each Monthly-meeting is required to appoint 
certain perſons, under the name of overſcers, who 
are to take care that tlie rules of our diſcipline be 
put in practice; and when any caſe of complaint, or 


diſorderly conduct, comes to their knowledge, to 


ſee chat private admonition, agreeably to the goſpel 
rule before - mentioned, be given, previoully to its 
being laid before the Monthly. meeting. 

: When a caſe is introduced, it is uſual for a ſmall 
committee to be appointed, to viſit the offender, 
to endeavour to convince him of his error, and to 
induce him to forſake and condemn it (i). If they 
ſucceed, the perſon is by minute declared to. have 


made farsfation for the offence ; if not, he is dif- 


owned as a member of the ſociety. ( 

In difputes between individuals, it has long baen 
the decided judgment of the ſociety, that its mem- 
bers ſhould not ſuc each other at law. It there- 
fore enjoins all to end their differences by ſpeedy 
and impartial arbitration, agreeably to rules laid 
down. If any refuſe to adopt this mode, or, hav- 
ing adopted it, to ſubmit to the award, it is the 
direction of the Vearly- meeting that ſuch be dif. 
owned, 

To Monthly-meetings alſo belongs the allowing 
of marriages ; for our Society hath always ſcrupled 
to acknowledge the excluſive authority of the 
prieſts in the folemnization of marriage. Thoſe 
who intend to marry appear together and propoſe 
their intention to the Monthly-meeting ; and if not 
attended by their parents and guardians, produce 

n is generally done by a written acknowledgment, ſigned by the 
. 6 "This is dane by. what is termed a Teſtimony of denial: whick-is a 
reciting the offence, and ſometimes the ſteps which have led ta 

it; next, the means unavailingly uſed to reclaim the offender ; after that, 


a clauſe difowning him; to which is uſually added an expreſſion of defirg 
for his mt and for his being reſtored to memberſhip. 
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à written certificate of their conſent, Ganed 4 in a che 

preſence of witneſſes. The meeting then a | 
a committee to inquire whether they be clear of 
other engagements reſpecting marriage; and af at 
a ſubſequent meeting, to which the parties alſo 
come aud declare the continuance of their inten- 
tion, no objections be reported, they have the 
meeting's conſent to ſolemnize their intended mar- 
riage. This is done in a public meeting for wor- 
ſhip, towards the cloſe whereof the parties ſtand 
up, and ſolemnly take each other for huſband and 
wife. A certificate of the proceedings is then 
publicly read, and ſigned by the parties, and after- 
wards by the relations and others as witneſſes. 
Of ſuch marriage the Monthly-meeting keeps a 
record; as alſo of the births and burials of its 
members. A certificate of the date, of the name 
of the infant, and of its parents, ſigned by thoſe 
preſent at the birth, is the ſubje& of one of theſe 
laſt- mentioned recunds'; ; and an order for the in- 
terment, counterſigned by the grave- maker of the 
other. The naming of children is without cere- 


mony. Burials are alſo conducted in a' ſimple 


manner. The body, followed by the relations and 
friends, is ſometimes, previouſly to interment, 
carried to a meeting; and at the grave a pauſe is 
generally made; on both which occaſions it fre- 
quently falls out, that one or more friends preſent 
have ſomewhat to expreſs for the edification of 
thoſe who attend; but no religious rite is con- 
ſidered as an eſſential part of burial. 

Several Monthly- meetings compoſe a Quarterly- 

meeting. At the Quarterly meeting are pr 

written anſwers from the Monthly-meetings, to 
certain queries reſpecting the conduct of their mem- 
bers, and the meetings care over them. The ac- 
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counts thus received, are digeſted into one, which 
is ſent, alſo in the form of anſwers to Queries, by 
repreſentatives, to the Yearly-meeting. Appeals 
from the judgment of Monthly-meetings, are 
brought to the ee e whoſe buſi- 
neſs alſo it is to aſſiſt in any difficult eaſe, or where 
remiſſneſs appears in the care of the Monthly- 
meetings over the individuals who compoſe them. 
The Yearly-meeting has the general ſaperintend- 
ence of the Society. in the country in which it is 
eſtabliſhed ; (7) and therefore, as the accounts which 
it receives diſcover the ſtate of inferior meetings, 
as particular exigencies require, or as the meeting 
is imprefled with a ſenſe of duty, it gives forth its 
advice,. makes ſuch regulations as appear to be 
requiſite, or excites to the obſervance of thoſe al- 
ready made; and ſometimes appoints committees 
to viſit thofe Quarterly-meetings which appear to 
be in need of immediate advice. Appeals from the 
judgment of Quarterly-meetings are here finally 
determined ; and a brotherly correſpondence, by 
epiſtles, is maintained withotherY early-meetings.(m) 
In this place it is proper to add, that, as we be- 
heve women may be rightly called to the work of 
the miniſtry, we alſo think that to them belongs a 
ſhare in the ſupport of our Chriſtian diſcipline z 
and that ſome parts of it, wherein their own ſex 
is concerned, devolve on them with peculiar pro- 
priety : accordingly they have Monthly, Quarterly, 
and Yearly. meetings of their own ſex, held at the 
fame time and in the ſame place with thoſe of the 
men; but feparately, and without the power of 


0 There ast Kren Vearly- meetings, viz. 1 London, to which come 
Nepreſentatives from Ireland, 2 New-England, 3 New-York, 4 Penn- 
ſylvania and New Jerſey, 5 Maryland, 6 Virginia, 7 The Carolinas and 


{*) See the laſt note, 


© Georgia. 
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making rules: and it may be remarked that during 
the perſecutions, which in the laſt century oc- 
caſioned the impriſonment of ſo many of the men, 
the care of the poor often fell on the women, aud 
was by them ſatisfactorily adminiſtered, 

In order that thoſe who are in the fituation of 
miniſters may have the tender ſympathy and counſel 
of thoſe of either ſex, (n) who, by their experience 
in the work of religion, are qualified for that fer- 
vice, the Monthly-meetings are adviſed to ſelect 
ſuch under the denomination of Elders. Theſe, aud 
miniſters approved by their Monrthly-meetings, (o) 
have meetings peculiar to themſelves, called Meet- 
ings of Miniſters and Elders; in which they have 
an opportunity of exciting each other to a diſcharge. 
of their ſeveral duties, and of extending advice to 
thoſe who may appear to be weak, without any 
needleſs expoſure. Such meetings are generally 
held in the compaſs of each Monthly, Je 
and Yearly-meeting. They are conducted by rules 
preſcribed by the Yearly-meeting, and have no 
authority to make any alteration or addition to 
them. The members of them unite with their 
brethren in the Meetings for difcipline, and are 
equally accountable to the latter for their conduct. 

It is to a meeting of this kind in London, called 
the Second-day's Morning-meecting, that the reviſal 
of - manuſcripts concerning our principles, pre- 
viouſly to publication, is mtruſted by the Yearly- 
meeting held in London; and alfo the granting, 

| | (% Fox, 461, 492- 55 
| {o) Thoſe who believe themſelves required to ſpeak in meetings for wor- 
ſhip, are not immediately acknowledged as miniſters by their Monthly- 
meetings; but time is taken for judgment, that the meeting may be ſatis- 
fied of their call and qualification. It will alſo ſometimes happen, that 
ſuch as are not approved, will obtrude themſelves as miniſters, to the 


grief of their brethren ; but much forbearance is uſed towards theſe, be- 
ore the diſapprobation of the meeting is publicly teſtified. = | 


1 


in the intervals of the Yearly-mecting, of cer- 
tificates of approbation to ſuch miniſters as are con- 
cerned to travel in the work of the miniſtry in 
foreign parts; in addition to thoſe granted by their 
Monthly and Quarterly meetings. When a viſit of 
this kind doth not extend beyond Great Britain, a 
22 certificate from the Monthly meeting of which the 
miniſter is a member is ſufficient ; if to Ireland, the 
- concurrence of the Quarterly meeting is alſo re- 
- quired. Regulations of ſimilar: tendency obtain in 
other Yearly meetings. < 
The Yearly-meeting of London, in the year 
1675, appointed a meeting to be held in that city, 
for the purpoſe of adviſing and aſſiſting in caſes of 
ſuffering for -onſcience ſake, which hath continued 
with great uſe to the ſociety to this day. It is 
compoſed of friends under the name of correſpond-. 
ents, choſen by the ſeveral Quarterly-meetings, 
and. who reſide. in or near the city. The ſame 
meetings alſo appoint members of their own in the 
country as correſpondents, who are to join their 
brethren in London on emergency. The names of 
all theſe correſpondents, previouſly to their being 
recorded as ſuch, are ſubmitted to the approbation 
of the Yearly-meeting. Thoſe of the men who are. 
approved miniſters are alſo members of this meet- 
ing, which is called the Meeting for Sufferings; a 
name ariſing from its original purpoſe, which is not 
yet become entirely obſolete. X f 
The Yearly-mecting. has intruſted the Meeting 
for Sufferings with the care of printing and dif- 
tributing books, and with the management of its 
ſtock; (ↄ) and, conſidered as a ſtanding committee of 
19060 This is an oceaſional voluntary contribution, expended in printing 


,—bouſe-rent for a clerk, and his wages for keeping records, —the 


paſſage of miniſters who viſit their brethren beyond ſea, and ſome ſmall. 
mcidental charges. We 2 cho © N FT 
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the Vearly- meeting, it hath a general care of hat - 
ever may ariſe, during the intervals of that meet - 


ing, affecting the ſociety, and requiring immediate 1 
attention: particularly of thoſe circumſtances Which 


may occaſion an application to Government. 


There is not in any of the meetings which have 
been mentioned, any preſident, as we believe that 
Divine Wiſdom alone ought to preſide; nor hath! - 
any member a right to claim pre-eminence over the 


reſt. The office of clerk, with a few exceptions; 
is undertaken voluntarily by ſome member; as is 
alſo the keeping of the records. Where theſe are 
very voluminous, and require a houſe for their 
depoſit (as is the cafe m London, where the ge- 
neral records of the ſociety in Great Britain are 
kept,) a clerk is hired to have the care of them; 
but except a few clerks of this kind, and perſons 
who have the care of meeting-houſes, none receive 
any ſtipend or gratuity for their ſervices in our 
religious ſociety. 8 : | 

Thus have we given a view of the foundation 
and eſtabliſhment of our diſcipline ; by which it 
will be ſeen, that it is not (as hath been frequently 
inſinuated) merely the work of modern times; but 
was the early care and concern of our pious pre- 
deceflors. We cannot better cloſe this ſhort ſketch 
of it, than by obſerving, that if the exerciſe of 
diſcipline ſhould in ſome inſtances appear to preſs 
hard upon thoſe, who, neglecting the monitions of 
divine counſel in their hearts, are alſo unwilling to 


be accountable to their brethren ; yet, if that great, 


leading, and indiſpenſable rule, enjoined by our 
Lord, be obſerved by thoſe who undertake to be 


active in it, „ Whatſoever ye would that men 
* ſhould do to you, do ye even foto them,“ (q) 
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it will prevent the cenſure of tie church Konk 
falling on any thing but that which really obſtructs 
the progreſs of Truth. Piſcipline will then pro- 
mote, in an eminent degree, that love of our 
neighbour, which is the mark of diſcipleſhip, and 
without which a profeſſion of love to God, and to 
is cavfe, is a vain pretence. He,“ ſaid the be- 
4 loved diſciple, * that loveth not his brother whom 
1 & he hath feen, how can he love God whom he 
i" * hath nor ſeen? And this commandment have we 
== & from him, that he vho loveth God, "one his 
. 9 alſo.“ (r) 


4 i Fr x John iy. 0. 21. 


FINIS. 


; Ir is mentioned at page 17, that A. Maca isa _ 
Briton : ſince this Pamphlet was printed, the Author has 

1 | hen informed he is a native of Ireland; alſo, that he 

reſided abroad when he made his tranſlation o Moſheim' 8 


| Hiſtory 6 
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